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On Freud's Position Towards Religion (.) 


by 
Heinrich Racker, Ph. D. 


Freud’s researches into the origin of religion and re- 
ligious belief led to a new and deep psychological under- 
standing of the subject. What he affirmed in this regard 
many years ago still stands in full. Other analysts, such 
as Jones, Reik and Réheim, to mention only a few, have fol- 
lowed in Freud’s footsteps and greatly contributed to our 
understanding in this sphere. 

What I wish to say hereunder is derived, in part, from 
this same approach but it also includes another one. The 
points I wish to deal with may be summarized as follows. 

1) There are other aspects of religion, besides those 
considered by ‘he above writers, that equally deserve the 
attention of psychoanalysis. Freud touched upon these, 
especially in ‘‘The Man Moses and the Monotheistie Reli- 
gion’’, when referring to the two religions, so different in 
nature, upon which the Jewish creed was formed. These 
other aspects are also connected with the problem of the 
‘‘material truth’’ of religion, against which Freud set the 
‘thistorical truth’’ it econtains—the only one he recognizes 
(1). 

2) Freud’s position as regards religion is co-deter- 
mined by his relationship with his father, and analysis of this 
relationship explains, in part, his specific approach and its 
evolution. Atheism, the pessimism so often accompanying 
it, and hostility to religion are no less fit subjects for psycho- 


(.) Leeture delivered before the Argentine Psych-Anal. Assoc. in 
November 1955. 

(1) S. Freud. ‘‘Der Mann Moses und die Monotheistische Religion. 
Gesammelte Werke. Imago Publ. Co., London 1950. Vol. XVI, pp. 
236-240. 
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analytic research. This topic, which might well bear the 
title ‘‘The Future of a Disillusion’’ will be dealt with, albeit 
briefly, in the last part of this paper. 

Whosoever utters the word religion in a public address 
does well to bear in mind that the ideas and feelings he 
arouses in his hearers will be of the most varied kind. One 
might divide people into religious, irreligious and antireli- 
gious, although this classification is open to question since 
the word religion bears a different meaning for different peo- 
ple. Still, as a first step, we may let it stand. To religious 
people, the antireligious man often appears to be a devil. We 
have, of course, no cause to wonder at religious people be- 
lieving in such a being. But antireligious people not in- 
frequently see a devil in the religious man, as psychoanalytic 
observation shows. This proves that an unbeliever may un- 
consciously believe in a devil which in turn usually implies 
a belief in a god. A speaker on religion is thus in danger 
of becoming a devil for the unconscious mind of either the 
one or the other of his hearers. There is little to be done 
about this; one must just accept the situation. To turn to 
the various meanings of ‘‘religion’’. One who, on hearing 
the word religion, is put in mind, for instance, of the In- 
quisition of the Middle Ages will think of religion as a devil 
and rightly so, for the conduct of the Church was indeed 
devilish. She had identified herself with her supposed per- 
secutor, the Devil, and behaved as such. One who thinks 
of God as the kind old gentleman with the famous beard will 
be inclined, according to his evolutionary level, either to 
feel content about having such a loving guide and so sure 
a protection in his life or to discard the whole thing as a 
puerile phantasy. One for whom religion means faith in 
the significance of life, or faith in values such as truth, justice 
or love, will regard as religious even those who have combatted 
the illusions of religion. 

This ambiguity of the word ‘‘religion’’ is utilized by 
Goethe in a well-known verse where he sums up his position 
with respect to religion: 
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Whoever has Science and Art 
Has also Religion. 
As for him who has neither, 
Let him have Religion!’’ 

In the first part of the verse, ‘‘religion’’ means something 
lofty, inherent in science and art, perhaps even their essence, 
but above all it means, I think, the faith in the value of truth 
and beauty and the ability to experience them. In the sec- 
ond part the word may be taken to mean the simple belief 
in something superior, a confused or blind faith in the dog- 
matic affirmations of one or another of the churches. The 
faith in the value of truth and beauty is inseparable from 
the love of these values. The sentiment of love should be 
considered, to my mind, as the core of religious feeling. This 
does not hold solely for Jewry and Christianity, in which it 
is manifest, for if we turn to the origin of primitive creeds 
as Freud has explained it, we find the same: religion arises 
from the guilt-feelings over the murder of the father; i.e. 
it springs from the love for the father and its chief purpose 
is to prevent any repetition of the crime. The essence of 
religion, then, is love or, to put it more precisely, the attempt 
at solving or placating the ambivalence conflict between sons 
and fathers and furthering the victory of love between them. 

It is clear, however, that there has become entangled 
with religion a great deal that is entirely foreign to this 
essence, a great deal that was born of anxiety, of desire and 
even of hatred and which provokes, in consequence, a just 
rejection or anxiety and hatred. It is with these features of 
religion, particularly its illusory character, that Freud was 
mainly concerned. Thus it is that for him religion is a mix- 
ture of the paranoia, obsessional neurosis and amentia of 
mankind. When we consider those characteristics of religion 
that Freud deals with, we once again find confirmation of his 
unusual diagnostie ability and the depth of his psychological 
vision. But Freud is at the same time at variance with those 
who see something else, something different, in religion. At 
the height of his discussion of this view, Freud even feels 
to use his own words—‘‘to join the ranks of the 


tempted 
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believers and hold up to the philosophers who fancy they are 
saving the god of religion in substituting an impersonal 
shadowy abstract principle the admonition: Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.’’ (2) Psycho- 
analytically considered, these words are themselves enough 
to make one suspect the existence of a believer within Freud’s 
personality; the phantasy of joining the ranks of the be- 
lievers and the temptation he feels to do so point that way. 
But Freud’s religiosity—in a positive sense of the word, just 
the sense Freud denies to it—is clear from his unfeigned 
enthusiasm for pure monotheism, for the ideas of Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton and Moses, the Egyptian, i.e. for Atonism, the es- 
sence of which is ‘‘to live in truth and justice’’, with the 
stern rejection of all ceremony and magic. 

I should like to present some further data in illustration 
of what I have just expressed. In the ‘‘Future of an Illu- 
sion’’ Freud brilliantly expounded the infantile origin of 
religiosity. The question is whether what Freud designated 
as religion is really the whole of religion. He himself denies 
it. In ‘*The Discomfort in Culture’’, on referring to ‘‘The 
Future of an Illusion’’, he says: ‘‘We were dealing there 
far less with the deepest well-springs of religious feelings 
than with what the average man understands by his religion’’. 
(3) Nevertheless, the limitations Freud set himself as, for 
instance, the one I mention here are but little stressed and 
seldom observed. Hence, in view of the fact that the rejec- 
tion of religion appears to be total in Freud’s works, one 
would do well to remember the warning expressed in the 
popular saying ‘‘Mind you don’t throw away the baby with 
the bath water!’’ Science is indebted to Freud for having 
thoroughly washed the baby, religion. The question now is 
whether what is left of the baby is still worthy of our atten- 
tion. I shall show further on, through some examples, why 


(2) S. Freud. Das Unbehagen in der Kultur. Gesammelte Werke. 
Imago Publ. Co. London 1950. Vol. XIV pp. 431-432. 
(3) Loe. cit. p. 431. 
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I believe that this question should be answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

As I have already mentioned, in ‘‘Moses’’ Freud him- 
self discovered a different religion. He found besides the 
religion of Jahve, that included witchcraft and sacrificial 
rites, and which seems to have been of a primitive, paranoid 
and obsessive nature, another one, the religion of Aton. 
About its propagator, the Pharaoh Ikhnaton Freud writes: 
**With splendid inexorability, Ikhnaton resists all the temp- 
tations of magical thinking, rejects the illusion of a life 
after death, an illusion so dear especially to the Egyptian. 
Intuitively discerning in an astounding fashion which science 
was later to perceive, he recognises in the energy of solar 
radiation the source of all life upon the earth and he wor- 
ships the sun as a symbol of the power of his god. He is 
proud of his joy over creation and of his living in Maat 
(truth and justice).’’ (4) Freud stresses that this latter is 
the essence of monotheism. 

Well now, if we pay heed to the main theme that runs 
throughout the whole of Freud’s work, we find it is the 
same: the love of truth, an inexorable love, and an inex- 
orable faith in truth. Such a love points many paths and 
Freud’s was one among these, a clear-cut path: the struggle 
against illusion, the struggle against the desires and fears 
that close the access to truth. His scepticism or, I should 
say, his position of doubt, turned upon anything that might 
satisfy a desire and hence close that access, sometimes con- 
ceals what lies at the root of this doubt—that very faith 
in truth (in science) and his love towards it. In this sense, 
but in this alone, Freud might be said to be an ‘‘ Atonist’’ 
or ‘‘Monotheist’’. 

I think, thus, that Freud’s position towards religion 
underwent a certain evolution. In ‘‘Moses’’ something new 
appeared, without his having to modify a single one of his 
previous statements. As an analogy to Freud’s conclusion 
that there were two religions that became fused in Judaism 


(4) 8. Freud. Der Mann Moses... pp. 161-162. 
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and two founders of this religion that became fused in the 
figure of Moses, we also come to the conclusion that there 
were two Freuds or two aspects of his personality which 
displayed themselves successively, one in the ‘‘Future of an 
Illusion’’ and the other in ‘‘Moses’’. They find expression 
in his postition as regards the two religions: the Freud 
who discovers the illusory nature of common belief, of the 
religion of Jahve, and the Freud who is enthusiastic over 
the religion of Aton. I shall attempt to show further on 
how this fact is related with Freud’s twofold attitude to- 
wards his father. Besides, we shall find ourselves led to an 
even wider hypothesis, namely that in the unconscious itself 
we must distinguish between two essential aspects, of which 
only one has hitherto been the object of ample psychoanalytic 
research. 

One usually thinks of Freud as an unbeliever, and very 
rightly so; he was the first to regard himself as such and 
would have energetically repudiated any other qualification. 
Nevertheless, when we consider his book ‘‘Moses’’ the case 
here seems to be not dissimilar to what happened to other 
labels that were attached to him, for instance, that of ‘‘Pan- 
sexualist’’. To be sure, as Freud himself points out, he was 
at first mainly concerned with the instinctual side of man 
but later he also turned his investigations to the ‘‘Ego’’, the 
‘*Superego’’ and the ‘‘Ego-Ideal’’, that is to say, the ‘‘su- 
perior’’ part of man. Similarly, in ‘‘Moses’’ Freud dis- 
covers something ‘‘superior’’ in religion, whereas in the 
‘*Future of an Illusion’’ his attention had been focussed on 
the instinctual side of religion and religiosity. 

Freud’s intense scepticism, which we shall later trace 
back to his relationship with his father, was extraordinarily 
fruitful of science. Only such doubt and mistrust of human 
nature could lay bare the dubious and shady secrets it con- 
ceals. But there is, as usual, another side to the picture, and 
this scepticism too had its negative aspect. Thus, for in- 
stance, Freud at times shows little confidence in the ideas 
of early epochs of our culture and scant inclination to con- 
sider the philosophical thought of ancient times. His amaze- 
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ment at Ikhnaton’s intuition is a case in point. It is as 
though he regarded it as unlikely that anyone living three 
and a half millennia ago should have been able to discover 
such truths. His surprise and enthusiasm looks very much 
like a ‘‘return of the repressed’’. He seems likewise to 
have been greatly struck by finding his second Instinct The- 
ory, the theory of Eros and Thanatos, anticipated in the 
writings of Empedocles of Akragas, the great thinker, mystic 
and physician of the fifth century B.C. The profound im- 
pression made upon him by the genius of Empedocles does 
not incline him, however, to go deeply into other important 
parts of this philosopher’s view of nature. I believe the 
prime cause of this to be Freud’s distrust of anything bear- 
ing any trace of mysticism or religion. I wish here to enter 
into detail as this point is closely connected with our sub- 
ject. Freud mentions, for instance, Empedocles’ statement 
that our world is composed of four elements, but he sets it 
aside as ‘‘primitive’’ (5). Nevertheless, according to re- 
searches by other investigators, it appears that the four ele- 
ments of Empedocles, which he designates as earth, water, 
air and fire are symbols, representing four states that com- 
pose our world. Superficially they stand for four physical 
states, the first three coinciding with the solid, liquid and 
gaseous states which our physics differentiates. But in a 
deep sense they symbolize four evolutionary states of life, 
the element earth corresponding to the mineral state, water 
to the vegetable, air to the animal and fire to the human. 
Empedocles had already conceived the modern idea of the 
ladder of Evolution (as Freud also stresses), and this not 
only for the philogenesis of life but also for its ontogenesis. 
In the ontogenetic sphere, this appears as the idea of the 
specifically mineral, vegetable, animal and human constitu- 
ents within man, as his ‘‘archaic inheritance’’ (Freud). The 
specifically mineral is his physical part, the specifically vege- 
table is the instinctual life which begins in this realm, the 


(5) 8. Freud. Die Endliche und Unendliche Analyse. Ges. Werke. 
Imago Publ. Co. London 1950. Vol. XVI, p. 91. 
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specifically animal is the intellect which arises here and the 
specifically human is the moral conscience. In this way 
Empedocles’ conception of the nature of man closely ap- 
proaches Freud’s view of psychophysical structure. The 
mineral part corresponds to the Soma; the vegetable, the 
instinctual life, corresponds to the Jd; the animal, the in- 
tellect to some aspects of the Ego and the specifically human 
part, the moral conscience, to the Superego. 

I ean scarcely imagine that these few words will suffice 
to convince the reader that things are as I have stated. Only 
a close study could do that. But in any case we can see how 
bygone cultures have made use of other forms to express 
their ideas, so that the latter are only to be understood if 
this fact is taken into account. In other forms of expression 
of ideas as, for instance, in writing, we find a similar change 
to that appearing through the case of Empedocles. Writing 
is known to have originally consisted in images and not in 
abstract signs as it does today. Well, the religions have also 
come down to us from a remote past and if we apply our 
modern concepts to their study there is great risk of our 
misinterpreting them just as occurred with the four elements 
of Empedocles. 

Continuing further along these lines, I wish to show how 
religion, and mystical thought, may also have other aspects 
besides those we are accustomed to consider in the light of 
our present-day concepts. If one, for instance, takes the 
Christian legends literally, one may well conclude that they 
are mere fairy-tales or falsehoods—‘‘opium for the masses’’. 
But they can and should be looked at in another way. 
Psychoanalysis can be of service to us here. Let us take 
the famous story of Christ’s walking upon the water. Psycho- 
analysis knows water, or more precisely stormy seas, to be 
a symbol of human passions. (This, we see, is just as Em- 
pedocles used it, in taking water as representative of in- 
stinetive life). The miracle of Christ, in walking upon the 
waves thus acquires quite a different sense from that of its 
manifest content, namely the mastry of one’s passions. It 
also agrees much better with other data about Christ, with 
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his being a teacher of the wisdom of life. If, on the other 
hand, we apply present-day concepts we run the risk of 
arriving at interpretations such as that of one modern in- 
vestigator who ventured the suggestion, I am told, that Christ 
may have used water-skis. 

Likewise, psychoanalysis can help us in understanding 
the miracle of Lazarus. This presupposes our being willing 
to accept, as our hypothesis, that Christ did indeed concern 
himself with his disciples’ psychological problems and was 
not just a ‘‘wonder-worker’’. Psychoanalysts, in fact, meet 
with Lazarus every day, upon the analytic couch; the people 
who profess not to have any feelings, for whom life has lost 
all meaning, who go around like dead men and describe 
themselves as such. With these patients psychoanalysis at- 
tempts to work the miracle of Lazarus, at times successfully. 
Only we cannot boast that this is achieved as rapidly as 
in the New Testament, if the narrative is to be taken literally. 
Years are needed, and even then we often have to rest con- 
tent with a Lazarus who only limps about instead of walk- 
ing properly; but still he has, after all, been resurrected. 
Moreover, each one of us, as close observation shows, has 
something of a Lazarus within him. 

Also the doctrines of religion that Freud points out as 
its pillars, and which he analyzes as infantile phantasies, 
admit, besides, of other interpretations. In their writings 
on cultural creations, Freud and his followers have stressed 
the fact that the present psychoanalytic standpoint is only 
one among many, and they have always admitted the limits 
they had found themselves up against. Freud, for instance, 
repeatedly stated that psychoanalysis has, as yet, no access 
to the understanding of certain essential aspects of art. In 
poetry and drama, for example, psychoanalysis comprehends 
the sources of its content and the dynamics of its production, 
and ean tell us many important things about the psychological 
function of a work of art, without, however, being in a 
position to explain what is specifically artistic about it. 
Subsequently psychoanalytic research has widened our knowl- 
edge in this field, but there is much that is still obscure. On 
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the basis of the present psychoanalytic knowledge, I tried 
to attain to a better understanding of music and I arrived 
at some conclusions as regards the roots of musical activity 
and the unconscious significance of music. Nevertheless, at 
the close of my paper I was forced to admit that some essential 
aspects, and precisely the essence of musical art, remained 
unexplained. (6) 

Allow me to depart somewhat from our main subject 
and enter a little further into the problem of music. As a 
matter of fact we shall be digressing less than would seem 
so at first, for music has long been in the closest connection 
with religion; it has been a part of religious ritual and has 
at the same time been a prayer to the deity. One of the 
conclusions I reached in the paper above-mentioned was 
that musical activity gives expression to the nostalgia in the 
child or in the adult to recover the lost parents, to rejoin 
them and also to repair them, for, in his phantasy, the child 
had killed or injured them. We see how this accords with 
the idea held by the believer, for whom ritual is aimed at 
reunion with God. We may well suppose that, if music is 
to serve this purpose, it must contain something of what 
religious people would call divine. Indeed, investigation of 
musi¢e in itself shows that it contains, over and above all 
that springs from the individual unconscious, objective ele- 
ments that coincide in essence with what has been termed 
divine. In an abstract sense, the concept of god may be 
rendered by the notion of a universal spirit or, in scientific 
terms, as the laws of nature, or the ideas that are expressed 
in her. The statement that ideas find expression in nature 
through her laws will, perhaps, not meet with much opposi- 
tion. Science accepts this a priori insofar as it does not 
impose these laws but dis-covers them. If these laws are 
within nature then ideas are to be found there, for laws are 
ideas. We are not the only ones who, for instance, perform 
mathematical operations, for nature has always been doing 
so. It is not a very hazardous step, I trust, to affirm that 


(6) H. Racker. On Music. Yearbook of Psych. Anal. 1953. Vol. IX. 
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with our spirit we know the spirit of nature. I think that 
without this basic faith (even though it be unconscious) no 
science could be done. It is to this spirit of nature that a 
great many religious philosophers give the name of God. 
To return now to music we shall see that it also contains 
elements that, in the above sense, might be called ‘‘divine’’. 
I shall mention briefly just one example, drawn from the 
(unpublished) book ‘‘Critique of Pure Music’’ by Oscar 
Adler, a Viennese savant, who was at the same time philoso- 
pher, musician and physician. What musicians call the 
perfect chord, the foundation of harmony for Western music, 
is the acoustic expression of a certain mathematical relation- 
ship, namely (in the case of the minor chord) the numerical 
ration 3:4:5. These are at the same time the proportions 
of the simplest Pythagorean triangle, which plays so essen- 
tial a role in geometry, i.e. in the science that opens the way 
to our measuring the Universe. If this is true then our 
music will rest upon the same numerical relationship as 
the proportions of the Universe. In this case the experience 
of music will comprise, among other things, an experience 
of certain laws that govern nature. And if we are willing 
to forego terminological discussion, we shall not object to 
the statement that in music there is also something of the 
universal spirit or something ‘‘divine’’. 

I am tempted to take a further step in this direction. 
What I have said about the perfect chord and the Pyth- 
agorean triangle is only one example (very fragmentarily 
quoted) from a theory expounded by O. Adler who states, 
as the outcome of thorough investigations, that musical crea- 
tions, apart from having body and soul, ie. audible sound 
and psychological content, contain this spiritual element, a 
reflexion and intuition of one aspect of the universal spirit. 
If this statement proves to be true, it will, to my mind, have 
important consequences for depth psychology as well. For 
from this new angle, since musical creations spring from 
within, from the unconscious, one would have to suppose 
the existence of a new region of this unconscious that has 
hitherto remained unexplored. It would be an unconscious 
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that knew of the spirit of the universe and the laws which 
govern it, ‘‘without man knowing that he knew’’. This may 
well sound rather mystical, but perhaps no more than did 
Freud’s original statements about the unconscious. This 
zone of the unconscious would be the spiritual source of 
artistic intuition. Still further: what appears as the essence 
of art would be, at the same time, in another form of expe- 
rience, knowledge or truth. In this way, art, science, and 
also religion approach one another in their essence, and even 
suggest—as Goethe expresses it in the above-mentioned 
verse—an essential identity. Thus there would be an un- 
conscious that knew of what religious people call ‘‘god’’, 
i.e. that knew of the spirit and of the laws governing the 
universe. Those who discover new pathways to this knowl- 
edge, expressing it in one or another form, would be the ones 
we habitually call ‘‘great men.”’ 

To return now to the subject of the religious doctrines. 
In the ‘‘Future of an Illusion’’ Freud shows how the idea 
of the ‘‘powerful Father’’ springs from man’s need of 
protection; how the idea of the ‘‘one god’’ springs from 
the historical fact that the archfather had been an omnip- 
otent sovereign and hence the only one in the horde; how 
the idea of a ‘‘universal moral order’’ is a phantasy in which 
thwarted longing for justice may find satisfaction; how 
the idea of a ‘‘Divine Providence’’ calms anxiety and how 
the phantasy of a ‘‘future life’’ affords the framework with- 
in which these wishes are to be fulfilled. 

It is plain that all these ideas, in the shape they take 
in the mind of most believers, are born of desire and are 
infantile interpretations of a reality. They are illusions, but 
they are not hallucinations. The fact that the child should 
have illusory, childish ideas about his parents does not mean 
that the latter do not exist. Freud refers, in fact, to this 
reality which lies beyond religious illusions. ‘‘In the course 
of time, he writes, mankind made the first observations of 
the regularities or laws of the phenomena of nature and, 
in this way, the forces of nature shed their human qualities.’’ 
(7) Afterwards, science did even more than this. Much 
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more, in a positive sense but also something in a negative 
sense. For it not only deprived the forces of nature of every 
human trait and freed human thinking from infantile an- 
thropomorphism, but it also deprived them of every spiritual 
element. Nevertheless, it may be objected, the laws govern- 
ing the phenomena of nature are of a spiritual or intellectual 
character. Science had been doing something of the kind 
with man, until Freud appeared. It was he who within 
science restored to man his soul. This may be taken almost 
literally. Until about sixty years ago the soul had been, 
for science, well-nigh non-existent; man had, instead, his 
nervous system. Something similar is still occurring in 
science to-day as regards nature. The soul and spirit of 
nature is even now a matter for religion, mysticism, philoso- 
phy and poetry. Possibly, progress in this respect lies in 
the same direction as in the case of man; perhaps one must 
restore the spirit to nature if one wishes to wrest it from 
superstitious religiosity and merely speculative philosophy 
and win it for science. Nowadays science holds that the only 
entity in the universe fully endowed with spirit and in- 
tellect is man. It concedes this in some measure to the animal 
kingdom, but man is ‘‘the crown of creation’’. This view 
sounds, from a psychiatric point of view, somewhat paranoic 
and resembles typical paranoic pride. Perhaps it may really 
be a paranoid feature of the stage through which a part of 
mankind is passing and, with this, in part, the science of 
the last hundred years, all of which, however, in no wise 
gainsays its very great value. Upon dispassionate considera- 
tion it may seem rather unlikely that just man and man 
alone, just this minute cell of this minute planet earth, should 
be endowed with spirit. Is it not likely that this idea was 
also born of a desire? Is it not grand to be so exalted, to 
possess such spiritual gifts, and all this through one’s own 
efforts or a series of chance happenings and to have around 
one only brute nature and blind matter, however mighty 


(7) S. Freud. Die Zukunft einer Illusion. Ges. Werke. Imago Publ. 
Co. London 1950. Vol. XIV, p. 339. 
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these may be? One is alone, to be sure, fearfully alone, with- 
out any bearded protection, but, then, neither does one owe 
anything to anybody and that is, besides, an unquestionably 
masculine position. Psychoanalysis is familiar with this 
picture: it frequently appears as a paranoic defence against 
guilt-feelings and against homosexuality. I shall return to 
this later.— 

lf there is any truth in what I have set forth hitherto, 
we shall find ourselves faced with another possibility: that 
it is the original religious ideas which have suffered distor- 
tion under the pressure of infantile phantasies, desires and 
fears. Such distortions are highly frequent even in adults. 
It is enough to think of the distortions Freud’s ideas have 
undergone and still undergo. Or if—to give one more ex- 
ample—one could record experiences, and were to register the 
impressions of people listening to a Beethoven Symphony, 
what a gulf one would find between these psychological hap- 
penings and the faithful reactions to the composition, be- 
tween the experience of the average listener and the faithful 
inner echo of Beethoven’s own experience! Well, there are 
some indications to suggest that the great founders of re- 
ligions have not been so simple-minded nor so pathological 
as a considerable part of the scientific world would have us 
believe. If we approach their ideas with less prejudice we 
may possibly arrive at more reasonable interpretations of 
their teachings. In this case, such interpretations will no 
longer appear as mere corrections a posteriori or, as Freud 
says, as ‘‘lamentable retreating battles’’ (8). Thus, to men- 
tion an example, the idea of the ‘‘future life’’ or of the 
‘*next world’’ seems originally to have signified something 
quite different from what it means today to the mind of the 
average believer or even the scientific critic. It is stated that 
the idea had been rather that the so-called ‘‘future life’’ 
would be an ideal state of the individual in which the law 
of nature, in its widest sense, that is to say, including its 
spiritual aspect would be fulfilled. In other words, the 


(8) S. Freud. Das Unbehagen in der Kultur. Loe. cit. p. 431. 
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**future life’? would be the state in which the individual, 
knowing the law of nature, would live it—would live in 
‘*Maat’’, in truth and justice. 

But, from the moment we speak of such a law, we meet 
with still another difficulty. Cultural precepts, especially 
moral ones, are, according to religion, of ‘‘divine’’ origin. 
Yet it is plain that they originate from man and have to do 
with his guilt-feelings. But the latter are mainly the reac- 
tion of love to aggression and this love was given him by 
nature and is one of the expressions of Eros. Eros is a 
superpersonal foree which, moreover, strives after a certain 
goal, the union of all that lives. In this sense life appears 
to have a goal presented to it by nature (believers would say, 
by ‘‘God’’). Psychoanalysis knows yet another force of 
nature that works in and through man, a force opposed to 
Eros, which has been named Thanatos and strives after 
death, after the destruction of the subject and his objects. 
The struggle between these two forces that act in opposite 
senses would appear to indicate a sense furnished to life by 
nature. Freud, like many other thinkers, is of the opinion 
that cultural evolution has brought much that is positive, 
implying the victory of Eros over Thanatos. In the case of 
individuals, psychoanalysis, as a rule, deduces from the re- 
sults the intentions that caused them. If we do the same 
with respect to human evolution we must conclude that it is 
nature’s intention to further the victory of Eros over Thana- 
tos. The law of religion and the law of nature thus seem to 
coincide. The commandment, for instance, that forbids kill- 
ing does not arise, from the psychoanalytic point of view, 
simply from the will of the father but springs from the 
child’s own Eros towards his parents. This Eros is given 
to man by nature. In this sense, the religious doctrine to 
the effect that this commandment comes from God (who, 
as the same religion states, can manifest himself through 
man) does not greatly differ from the psychoanalytic affir- 
mation that it comes from Eros. If religious people attach 
fantastic ideas to the statement that good deeds find their 
reward and evil ones their punishment, this too may perhaps 
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be set down more to the desires of the upholders of religion 
than to the original ideas of the religion itself. I do not 
know; but the one seems to me at least as possible as the 
other. In a narrower framework, namely in this world, and 
even here only within certain limits, psychoanalytic expe- 
rience is able to confirm this statement. The fact is that, 
within our human relationships, the happier man is usually 
the one who possesses more Eros, and the inner sources of 
suffering, above all paranoia, depression and mania, are to 
be reduced, in the last analysis, to an excess of death-instinct. 

Let us look now at the idea of ‘‘one God’’. A religious 
philosopher might possibly point out that god represents 
All and All eannot but be One. But the psychoanalyst 
would object, quite rightly, that it cannot be seriously held 
that such an abstract notion should have had the force and 
influence that monotheism has exercised over the masses. 
This sway is only to be explained by the fact that this philo- 
sophical idea coincided with the ‘‘historical truth’’ of the one 
father. (9) 

Perhaps it may help us in this problem to take a glance 
at other religions. Polytheistic religions have also shown 
great force and influence over their peoples. From where 
does this force draw its strength? What is the truth these 
beliefs contain? I think we are able to answer this question 
in one respect at least. Each one of these gods, for example 
the Greek or Roman deities, corresponds to a part of human 
personality. The strength of the belief springs from the 
fact that these ‘‘gods’’ really exist, in the first place, within 
man, as ‘‘drives’’ such as Venus (libido) or Mars (agres- 
sion). Afterwards they are projected. But in a certain 
sense they really do exist outside as well as inside. For what 
analyst (who accepts Freud’s second instinet-theory) would 
question the existence of Eros (or Venus) and Thanatos (or 
Mars) as universal forces of nature, which also work within 
each human individual? That manifold phantasies—the 
ancient myths—have been attached to this ‘‘material truth’’ 


(9) S. Freud. Der Mann Moses. . . . loe. cit. pp. 236-240. 
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and have transformed it is evident, but this in no way changes 
this truth itself. 

Even as regards these phantasies—the religious illu- 
sions—it is interesting to investigate how far they contain 
a psychological truth, which in the sense of the psychological 
reality would once more represent a ‘‘material truth’’. One 
example. The custom of prayer is connected in the mind 
of the average believer with the phantasy that a god is hear- 
ing it and, under favourable circumstances, will be moved 
to direct matters in accordance with the implorations ex- 
pressed. Such a phantasy can only be qualified as psychotic. 
Anyone who believes such a thing to be a reality is—even 
though he be sane and well-adjusted in other respects—in 
this part of his personality, psychotic. I regret having no 
clinical material available in this regard, but even super- 
ficial observation seems to indicate that on the other hand 
prayer can, as a matter of fact, exert influence upon the 
psychological state of the one praying which may lead the 
course of certain events in accordance with his desires. Not 
always, but frequently, the man who prays assumes an at- 
titude of submission to the god, whose action he wishes to 
sway, i.e. in psychological terms, he becomes passive towards 
the ‘‘spirit’’, ‘‘foree’’ or ‘‘thought’’ in question, and it 
may occur that in this position, in his phantasy, he becomes 
inbued with this ‘‘spirit’’ which ‘‘animates’’ him. In this 
‘‘enthusiasm’’ (etymologically, ‘‘in god’’ or ‘‘god-filied’’), 
he may indeed act more efficiently than before in the pursuit 
of the desires expressed in his prayer. On the other hand, 
it may also come about that he is led to trust that things 
will be bestowed on him ‘‘from above’’, a negative position 
of many believers as Freud points out when referring to the 
harm of various kinds which religious illusions have wrought 
upon culture. Such believers, however, do not always act 
up to the true spirit of their doctrines, which is more faith- 
fully expressed with the words ‘‘God helps those who help 
themselves’’. So it is not inherent in ‘‘religion’’ just to 
wait for a favourable development of things ‘‘from above’’. 

The fact that these religious positions are frequently to 
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be found in mentally sick people, and are, in them, the ex- 
pression of serious states of dissociation, neither allows our 
forming any opinion upon this aspect of religion in itself, 
nor upon the nature of prayer in itself. We may only form 
an opinion on the meaning and origin of these aspects of 
religiosity in certain persons. The same happens here as 
with art and artistic activity. This is also frequently met 
with in mentally unbalanced persons in whom it is mainly 
the expression of relationships with dissociated objects, with 
persecutors and with ideal objects. But we know that artistic 
activity also may be the expression of more evolved object- 
relationships, an expression of reparatory activity, that is 
to say, of perhaps the healthiest and most elevated working- 
through of infantile and adult conflicts. This fact suggests 
our admitting the possibility—for the moment, theoretically— 
that also religion and religious activity may have another 
meaning and another origin besides the one we know of, for 
instance, through the analysis of epileptic personalities. 

With ‘‘sacrifice’’, there probably happens much the 
same as with prayer. Psychoanalytic observation reveals 
that most humans only allow themselves a success or advan- 
tage in life if they pay for it in some form, either in advance, 
at the same time or afterwards. A ‘‘sacrifice’’ as made by 
a believer does not influence any god of the heavens but it 
may be of influence, in the sense desired, over his own inner 
‘*eods’’, i.e. his internalized parents, and over his own im- 
pulses. 

Freud’s rejection of sacrificial rites—a rejection so right 
in itself—is not devoid of a certain violence and this may 
have to do with his own masochism, with his (unconscious 
or conscious) perception of his exaggerated propensity to 
‘‘nay’’ for everything. Freud himself several times alludes 
to this problem of his: he states the fact that he was never 
made a present of anything in his life, that he had to pay 
for everything. (10) This has, on the one hand, the mean- 


(10) See e.g. S. Freud. Ueber den Traum. Ges. Werke. Imago. London 
1950, Vol. II-III p. 651. 
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ing: ‘‘I do not owe anything to anybody,’’ and is a distor- 
tion of the facts through the desire to be free of debts, i.e. 
of guilt-feelings. On the other hand, this statement comes 
from the perception of real facts, which probably originated 
in part from his unconscious necessity to pay for everything. 

To return to the problem of the roots of beliefs and 
the strength they possess. This would come, then, in the 
ease of the gods of polytheism, from the fact that they 
represent projections of inner drives or forces, which really 
exist as such and to a high degree determine and direct 
the course of events and which, furthermore, are experienced 
as superpersonal forces and regarded as universal. And 
rightly so, for their effect can be observed and recognized 
not only in other human beings but in all the phenomena of 
life. The Greek and Roman gods represent variants of Eros 
and Thanatos, whereby these beliefs extensively coincide, 
in this respect, with the psychoanalytic theory of the basic 
forces of nature. This is particularly clear in the divine 
pair Venus and Mars, but many of the other gods form 
similar pairs of opposites who represent various aspects of 
Eros and Thanatos. 

In the question of the one god, will there be a similar 
origin or has it its roots only in that truth of the history of 
humanity and of the individual, in that archaic and per- 
petually repeated tragedy between the son and the one 
omnipotent father? I can imagine that someone might here 
pose the problem of where it comes from that each child 
should have a father; a father and a mother who repeat a 
universal process, making use of a creative force which was 
transmitted to them by the universal creative force. I think 
that, upon such a point, a mystic would assert that analysis 
sees things the wrong way round; god is not a derivative 
of the father, but the father is a derivative of god; in other 
words, nature repeats in the microcosm, with each human 
child, what happens in the macrocosm. But this can scarcely 
convince a man of science and so we prefer to leave the 
question open as to how it occurred to nature to give a fa- 
ther to each child. But according to the model of the poly- 
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theistic religions we might suppose that the idea of the one 
god also comes from the discovery of this god within the 
human being and its subsequent projection, and perhaps 
here also (just as there) with well-founded reason. (It may 
be stated in passing that the polytheistic and monotheistic 
religions are not mutually exclusive as ideas, for we may 
also imagine ‘‘unity’’ as multiplicity, especially if this unity 
coincides with ‘‘totality’’ or the ‘‘All’’.). The first difficulty 
we meet with is in the determination of the characteristics 
of this one god. Its imago varies down the course of history ; 
what is common to all versions about him is, above all, his 
oneness. Freud quite rightly rejects the notion that it is 
to the intellectual progress evinced by the concept of the 
one god that we must attribute the power of monotheistic 
belief. We possibly approach more closely to the psycho- 
logical reality if we suppose that the oneness of the god 
satisfies certain deep wishes and feelings such as the desire 
for justice and the feelings of identity and love in relation 
with other human beings. Freud has pointed out the im- 
portant part played by these desires and feelings in reli- 
gious ideas and their roots in the relationships with the 
parents and siblings. To be sure, there are also other deep 
desires—-even deeper ones—that are in direct opposition to 
those just mentioned, especially desires for preference and 
xclusivity. It is partly due to the workings of these desires 
that monotheistic teachings have in many respects, only 
been accepted theoretically while in practice the idea of 
the private, personal or national god continues to predomi- 
nate. Perhaps there is no nation that does not regard itself 
as ‘‘God’s own country’’ and no people that does not think 
that god is of their nationality (Pour parler avec Dieu. il 
faut parler francais). In this respect the power and influence 
of the monotheistic idea has not been so overwhelming. It 
is just its best features that have but little penetrated to 
the masses, owing to the egoism and Thanatos of man. On 
the other hand—especially outwardly—monotheism has been 
widely accepted and this also calls for explanation. It may 
be that, apart from the reasons Freud points out, there 
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cooperated here that better part of human nature, for which 
love and justice, the equality and brotherhood of men are 
the most valued aspirations. This love and justice are also 
the qualities that, besides its oneness, are preponderantly 
ascribed to the monotheistic god. The perception of this 
better part of human personality will have been followed 
by its projection and the perception that this projected 
*‘god’’ constitutes a universal force of nature. As I have 
already said, psychoanalysis customarily designates this as 
Eros. 

I pass now to the next point, namely a brief psycho- 
analytic consideration of Freud’s personality, inasmuch as 
this, in its deeper aspects, will have influenced his position 
towards religion. Such a consideration does not in any way 
affect the truth that he discovered, any more than it affects 
the art of a great surgeon if psychoanalysis reveals that his 
interest in surgery originated from his infantile inclination 
to cutting off the tails of dogs and cats and that this in- 
clination sprang from his castration-complex. Freud’s rela- 
tion with religion is naturally bound up with his relation 
with his own father. Freud discovered his Oedipus complex 
and the inherent ambivalence of the boy towards his father, 
through his analysis of himself. Within science Freud was 
a hero, in the sense he himself discovered: he had the cour- 
age to overcome the father. Indeed, Freud overcame his 
doctor-fathers and thus initiated a new era not only in 
medicine but also in the science of the spirit. The same 
holds good for his research into religion: he destroyed idols, 
by showing that gods were idols. Nevertheless, to the god 
of truth, of justice and of love, to Aton, he remained true— 
as true, to my mind, as few have been in the history of the 
human spirit. The idea of recognizing a god in such an ab- 
stract sense was not completely foreign to Freud. In the 
‘‘Future of an Illusion’’ he speaks of ‘‘our god Logos who 
will fulfil our desires as far as nature around us permits’’, 
setting this god up in opposition to the omnipotent god of 
religious illusions. (11) 

On Freud’s relationship with his father we know some- 
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thing more today thanks to certain publications, especially 
the recent biography by E. Jones (Vol. I). We know, for 
instance, of Freud’s relationship with Wilhelm Fliess, which 
appears in several respects as a re-edition of his relationship 
with his father. First of all, many years of intense love 
and admiration for this man, somewhat his elder, and a 
profound emotional submission, the neurotic and markedly 
homosexual character of which gradually broke through into 
Freud’s consciousness. Then the emergence of ambivalence 
(on both sides) which finally leads to their separation. This 
same ambivalence of Freud’s is still clear enough in much of 
what he writes about god. It is my impression—as I shall 
try to prove here below-—-that also in Freud’s relation to 
**god’’ there is to be found an unconscious struggle against 
homosexual submission and against great admiration and 
idealization of the father. We know from Freud that para- 
noia is a defence against homosexuality: the homosexual 
love is rejected by means of hatred, and this, in turn, by 
means of the projection upon the object. Indeed, Freud’s 
arguments against god are primarily centred around the 
extraordinary qualities religion ascribes to him, exactly 
those that provoke in the child the love and admiration 
of the father and play a basic part in homosexual surrender. 
Freud insists on the analysis of these idealizations, which 
seems, at bottom, to be his own, and shows them to be ‘‘il- 
lusions’’. He stresses, besides, how much suffering this 
supposed god causes, i.e. he not only struggles against his 
love of this ideal imago but he also insists on the aggressive- 
ness of such a god, and goes on to discard the whole idea. 
He also points out how only certain psychological mechan- 
isms, above all the increase of self-reproach, can superficially 
save the imago of the kind father. We might hence essay 
the following hypothesis: Freud, the eldest son and his 
mother’s open favourite, much loved and supported by his 
father as well, soon becomes the family hero who overcomes 
the father and the siblings and suffers at bottom intense 
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guilt-feelings on account of his victory. In his unconscious 
he castrates or destroyes his father with ‘this victory, which 
produces in him on the one hand, castration anxiety and 
on the other hand, the need to repair. They both lead to 
the formation of highly idealized father-imagos, for the 
castration-anxiety increases the need for protection, which 
contributes to the formation of ideal counter-imagos, and 
the desire to repair the conquered father occasions the need 
to make him greater and nobler. This grandiose image of 
the father, to which he profoundly submits and which he 
worships (see his relationship with Fliess) becomes a bad, 
persecuting image for it leads him to a feminine and con- 
temptible situation, in the last analysis, to castration. Here 
begins the struggle against the homosexual submission, 
against the idealization, against the illusions, which leads 
to the denial of the father: he does not exist. In certain 
analyses we come across the same mechanism. The absence 
of faith frequently covers up castration-anxiety. There are 
also analysands for whom the analyst seems not to exist, and 
even some who keep stressing that the analyst does not exist 
for them. It is clear how intense and dreaded the libidinal 
relationship must be for one to make such a point of its 
non-existence. The analogy, I trust, is plain. I am not aim- 
ing here at giving a new proof of the existence of god but 
only wish to point out that the idealized father imago must 
have continued to exist with intense effect in Freud’s 
psychism. His defence against it seems to have obeyed— 
although at a high level of sublimation—the paranoic for- 
mula: I do not love you, I fight you, and I do so because 
you are evil. Further still: you simply do not exist. This 
would be, in a very much synthesized form, the unconscious 
content of the ‘‘Future of an Illusion’’. But Freud did not 
stop here. The relationship with the father continued to 
concern him intensely and in his ‘‘Moses’’ we are faced 
with a new elaboration of his problem with the father: he 
discovers another kind of religion. The old religion is there 
too, the ‘‘paranoid’’ religion, the one of Jahve, the vindic- 
tive, persecuting, and, at the same time, venerated God. But 
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alongside we have the religion of Aton, which may be called 
a ‘‘depressive’’ or, in its most developed characteristics, a 
**post-depressive’’ religion, for many reasons, but above all 
because it is the religion of one god, who loves all human- 
beings (i.e. all his sons) alike; that is to say, a religion in 
which the individual and the people have originally renounced 
being privileged, even though this renunciation has later 
been partially annulled. The two religions and the two 
gods correspond to two positions of Freud’s: the paranoid 
position in which he struggles against an idealized and per- 
secuting father whom he discredits and dethrones, and the 
**depressive’’ or ‘‘post-depressive’’ position in which he 
recognizes and loves a father who demands of his son nothing 
else (neither more nor less) than that he should live in love 
and justice. 

Finally, a few words concerning the psychoanalysis of 
atheism, especially in its militant form. Atheism appears, 
mostly, as the official position of psychoanalysis. This— 
although refuted by Freud himself (12)—may contribute 
(and has indeed contributed) to the result that antireligiosity 
is taken to a far lesser degree as an object of psychoanalytic 
research than is religiosity. Yet hostility to religion and 
lack of faith are not infrequently as much an expression of 
neurosis as is religiosity. The violence with which certain 
unbelievers jump at anything smacking of religion points 
to the paranoid anxieties it touches off in them. Behind 
these anxieties, intense guilt-feelings are usually to be found. 
I remember, for example, one analysand whose intense hos- 
tility to religion was due to the fact that he had placed 
within it an imago of his father which persecuted him, re- 
proaching him for his desires to overcome, castrate and kill 
him, and which threatened him with castration and death. 
His hatred of religion was thus his hatred of this father- 
imago. Behind this hatred there lay his love for his father, 
which at the same time contained his homosexual tendencies. 
But these amounted to the danger of being castrated, for 


(12) S. Freud. Die Zukunft einer Illusion. loc. cit. p. 360. 
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the father’s penis contained all the aggressiveness that he 
had himself felt towards the sexual father. 

With atheism there may be connected disillusions the 
child has suffered from his parents. But these disillusions 
may also be of a neurotic nature. We know the pathological 
advantages of viewing the parents (or either of them) as 
devalued. Here I can only mention the important relation 
between these disillusions and the parents’ sexual life. The 
debasing of the parents is closely connected with the de- 
vasing of sexual life. The child’s envy and jealousy play 
an important part here. An attitude of resignation, as well, 
in which the subject no longer believes in anything may 
henee be as neurotic as faith. Considerations of length pre- 
clude me from presenting more clinical material in this 
paper but what I have just described is easily to be ob- 
served, once one has shed the idea that atheism is a healthy 
phenomenon and religiosity a pathological one. The truth, 
as I see it, is that either of them may be pathological and 
either of them may be sane. The decisive point is the char- 
acter and origin of the ideas involved and not the fact in 
itself—not the label it bears. 

One last word: I can well imagine that even in those 
who agree in the main with this exposition the doubt may 
have arisen, whether or not it is indicated to defend religion 
lest, by supporting what positive it may contain, one also 
support what is negative, the infantile religion and the grave 
ills it has wrought. My reply is this: In the first place, I 
have not the least interest in defending ‘‘religion’’ but only 
wish to point out certain facts and certain possible errors 
referring to the investigation of religion. In the second 
place, science has never been greatly concerned about the 
consequences of the awareness of a fact or its revelation. 
And I believe she does well in so proceeding. It is her faith 
in truth, her faith in the value of knowledge, it is, if you 
will, the religion of science. 


Azecuenaga 1254 
Buenos Aires 
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INTRODUCTION 


The worship of the Great mother or Magna mater or 
the Goddess Sakti, as the supreme divine power, is very 
popular indeed in India even at the present day. The same 
divine mother Sakti is worshipped in various forms of which 
the Durga and the Kali forms are most popular. 

How old is this Kali or Sakti cult, nobody knows defi- 
nitely. Unfortunately there is neither any written record 
nor any old image, statue, figure or artistic representations 
preserved or found in India or elsewhere which can attest 
to its remote antiquity. There are some plausible reasons 
to account for this lack of ancient records about the kali 
image or kali concept, now extant in India. Firstly in that 
remote past written language was either absent or was in 
such elementary stage that detail expression of such a 
complex theme was not possible. Secondly the sacred re- 
ligious rites and practices were kept completely secret by 
the priestly class. These were handed down to the select 
few of the next generation. Transmission was verbal and 
the recipient must memorise the whole thing. This gave 
envious position and prestige to the priestly class and at 
the same time a mystic envelope round the religious rituals 
and mantras (hymns and prayers). Thirdly the climatic 
conditions of India and the white ants etc. possibly destroyed 
the records, if there be any. Fourthly there was no paper 
then, and if anything was to be permanently recorded, that 
was to be done either on rocks, tree leaves or fibres (un- 
fortunately these last two things are destroyed, in course 
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of time). But to record something in great length, in this 
way was well nigh impossible. Fifthly India, in her long 
and checkered career had to pass through a long series of 
foreign invasions, which completely destroyed many of her 
valuable past records. Sixthly in India, in majority of 
cases, the images are built of clay and after worship are im- 
mersed in the water of some sacred river. This was prac- 
tised in India from time immemorial, and is still current 
among the Hindus. 

Legends, in India, place the Sakti-cult to a pre-aryan 
misty past. The grotesqueness of the idol itself and the un- 
dying traditions, in India can be taken as two positive evi- 
dences of its antiquity. 

India is a place where waves of different races, with 
different cultural patterns came in, at different times and 
ultimately blended happily together in a composite pattern 
of cultural mosaic. Thus Radhakrinan writes ‘‘In dealing 
with the problem of the conflict of the different racial 
groups, Hinduism adopted the only safe course of democracy 
viz. that each racial group should be allowed to develop 
the best in it without impeding the progress of the other. . . . 
the Hindus took up the gods and goddesses of even the 
savage and the uncivilised and set them on equal throne 
to his own’’; (14) thus within Hinduism, every race and 
tribe coming into India found a distinctive place of its 
own, each contributed to the complex but unified culture 
of India. The great current of Hinduism was fed by dif- 
ferent streams of religious practices and ideologies that flew 
into India, at different times. This makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, to isolate the various components, that were 
contributed to make this great religion. Hindus not only 
accepted the various cultural elements within its fold, but 
with the passing of time, it has, itself, changed so much that 
the individual cultural elements have lost their identity and 
a new composite cultural pattern has emerged with traces 
of all cultures happily blended within it. ‘‘ Circumstances 
also partly obliged the people of India to become catholic, 
because any new race occupying an unknown land is nat- 
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urally inclined to insist on the conciliation of those local 
powers, which if neglected are likely to visit them with 
displeasure.’’ (10) That is why, we find in the present 
form of Hinduism, a happy mingling of the culturo-reli- 
gious ideas derived from the Negritoes, Proto-Australoids, 
Mongolians, Mediterraneans, western Brachycephals, and 
Nordie vedie invaders, all who entered India, at different 
times of her remote past. (9) 

Examined in the above light, we find that though orig- 
inally the Kali concept and the Sakti cult might be one of 
the oldest religioso-esoteriec institution of India, yet the 
Kali figure and her forms of worship, in their present mode, 
speak of different elements, that must have been added to 
them, derived from the various cultural and racial elements 
that entered into India at different times. 

Thus the background of the Kali image made of danc- 
ing evil spirits (hallucinatory figures) were possibly con- 
tributed by the primitive, uncivilised, savage tribes of India. 
The central mother figure, so the most important element, by 
majority of consents, belonged to the Dravidian culture 
(Mediterranean in racial origin). The major portion of 
the mode of worship was contributed by the Mongolians. 
The Iron sword, in place of original, drinking bowl, must 
have been added by the aryan speaking people, as prior to 
their coming, iron was not found in India. 

That the Mother figure owed its origin to the Dravidian 
culture, is suggested by the following evidence :- 

1. According to Dawson (4) iconic age of Mother God- 
dess worship originated in the non-aryan people who changed 
from food gatherers to food growers. Primitive food grow- 
ers regarded the earth, which is the mother of the crops and 
of every growing thing, as a female principle—the earth 
mother, and gradually elevated Her into the exalted position 
of the Mother Goddess. In India, the Dravidians were the 
first to adopt agriculture, so there is every possibility that 
they are also the originator of Mother Goddess or Sakti cult 
in India. Whether the Sakti cult of India is co-eval with 
the fertility or mother Goddess cult of Asia minor, Egypt, 
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Phoenicia, Crete, or of other countries on either sides of 
the mediterranean, whether it was brought into India, in its 
early form by the Mediterranean races, or whether it de- 
veloped independently in India, nobody can say definitely. 
Whatever might be the origin of the Sakti-cult, it can be 
said safely, that the Hindu Divinity, Kali, corresponds to 
no other Goddess known. She is an unique figure of the 
terrible and sublime in fusion, an undecomposed mother 
figure of fear and love; with her two right hands she is 
offering blessings and benedictions and giving assurance and 
in her left hand she is holding an upright sword and a fresh- 
ly severed human head. She is dancing a rhythmic dance, 
and steps up unconsciously on the static passive figure of 
her consort. She is black in colour. She has three eyes 
and four hands. She wears a garland of human heads and 
a girdle of human hands. Her earrings are made of two 
dead human infants. Thus she differs widely, in appear- 
ance and form from any other similar agricultural Mother 
Goddess of different times and climes; so it can be concluded 
that the Kali concept fundamentally is of Indian origin, 
though the basic idea of the Mother Goddess might have 
been brought from outside. 

According to Chanda, (3) the Goddess Kali embodies 
within Herself three different elements rolled into one. 
These are (i) the fertility and the nutritive principles of 
the mother or the mother earth. (ii) the destructive ele- 
ment in nature; (iii) the life force, Elan vitale or the primal 
energy (the Sakti). 

2. In India, the worship of the Goddess Kali, even at 
the present time, is confined predominantly within the 
south eastern part, the portion of the country specially oc- 
eupied by the descendants of the Dravidians and Mongolo- 
Dravidians. 

3. The Dravidians who were originally the mediter- 
ranean people had in early days a matriarchal type of so- 
ciety, where mother is supposed to hold the most important 
and domineering position in the family (cf. Bachofen: Dass 
Mutterecht 1861). Naturally the heavenly divinity was 
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modelled after the most powerful and important earthly 
personality with whom one comes in contact. Thus phantasy 
created an exalted mother Goddess patterned after the earth- 
ly mother. But according to Jones (lla) true mother rule 
is extraordinarily rare, and we find that for the formation 
of the Mother Goddess cult a matriarchal society is not 
essentially required; because whatever may be the form of 
society, to the helpless human infant, in a hostile world, 
mother or the mother surrogate must hold the supreme 
position of importance. It is the mother who supplies the 
child with all its need; it is she who has given it birth. Life, 
security, sustenance, sweetness and all must have been de- 
pendent on the mother. In many eases, it is the mother 
who protects the child from the wrath and rivalry of a 
jealous father (cf. the Zeus legend). And the father, after 
all derives his origin from the mother. Naturally the earthly 
mother occupies a unique position of importance in the 
child’s mind. The imprints of these early days are per- 
manently left in the child’s mind and form the fountain head 
out of which flow all the exaggerated and exalted attributes 
of a heavenly mother. 

4. The pre-aryan Dravidians were worshippers of Gods 
and goddesses. They brought image worship into India. (9) 
(As confirmed by the archeological findings in Mahenjo Daro 
and Harrapa, which are taken to be relics of the pre-aryan 
Dravidian civilisation). (1) It appears that the Aryans 
(who were nomads and hunting people originally) who came 
to India were non-idolators, (6) their Vedas and vedangas 
are simply full of praise and hymns to the gods—the super- 
natural beings derived from the natural objects of awe and 
wonder, such as the sun, moon, air, fire, water etc. They 
had neither idols nor images. They never worshipped but 
they were used to the practice of ‘‘Yajna’’ or sacrificial of- 
ferings. They offered hymns and prayers to their gods. The 
early Aryans looked down upon the practice of idol worship, 
as is proved by the sloka of the jabala Upanisad, which when 
translated runs thus ‘‘Yogin (ascetic) perceives the God 
in his heart and that images are meant for ignorant man. 
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(15) Further the first reference of a temple for worship in 
India, is found in the Ramayana (Ramayana Book vi, 39, 21), 
this temple belonged not to the Aryan speaking people but to 
king Ravana the demon (an usual epithet of hatred for the 
pre-aryans, as used by the Aryans), a non-aryan, residing 
in southern India. 

The Aryans took over the practice of idol worship from 
the Dravidians, but prior to their acceptance, there must 
have been a pretty hard struggle between the autochthonas 
Dravidians and the invading Aryans, each trying to enforce 
his own socio-cultural pattern on the other. The epics (the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat) the puranas, and the vedas 
are strewn with such incidents of struggle for supremacy, in 
the religious sphere, between the Aryans and the pre-aryans. 
The Aryans refusing to accept the idols and their worship 
and the non-aryans, the autochthonous Dravidians disturbing 
the new invaders in their Yanja or sacrificial offerings. Two 
examples from the ancient literatures of India will be enough 
to prove the above contention. 

1. The Daksha Yajna incident:- In the Daksha Yajna 
incident, Daksha, an aryan king refused to accept the pre- 
aryan Goddess Durga-Kali and her consort within the Hindu 
pantheon, and showed extreme disrespect to them. This in- 
eurred the wrath of the evilspirits (an usual epithet for 
the non-aryans) the followers of the non-aryan cult, who not 
only spoilt the yajna but even threatened the very existence 
af Daksha himself. Then followed reconciliation and Durga 
the other Goddess with Her consort was accepted within the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

2. If the great epic poem of the Ramayana signifies 
the cultural conquest of the northern Aryan over the pre- 
aryan south Indian it also denotes the prior acceptance of 
the pre-aryan mother Goddess Durga-Kali within the Aryan 
pantheon. The epic poem says that Ram, the Aryan king 
of northern India, could gain over Ravana, the pre-aryan 
king of the south only by propitiating first the Mother God- 
dess of the pre-aryans. 

The above legends only suggest, the slow and difficult 
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process through which the pre-aryan Mother Goddess could 
find Her way into the Hindu pantheon. Gradually, with the 
passing of time, there was a happy merger and a policy of 
give and take in the religioso-ritual practices of the Aryans 
and the pre-aryans. 

The Aryans took over the Goddess of the Dravidians and 
naturally put some of their own modification. The iron 
sword itself is such a modification. In the original image 
it was a cylindrical drinking bowl. (Psychoanalytically, both 
may be phallic symbols. ). 

The acceptance of the Kali concept and Kali worship 
on its part also enriched the philosophy and religion of the 
Aryans, the Hindu concept of Yoga, appears to be a modified 
form of the ‘‘Tantrik-occult practice’’ of the pre-aryans; 
and the Sankhya philosophy of the eternal play of Prakriti 
and Purush (The Primal female and Male elements) is noth- 
ing but a philosophical abstration of the Kali concept in a 
cosmic plane. 

It appears that the mode of worship of the Mother God- 
dess, to a great extent has been contributed by the mongol 
element of the Indian population. Legends and ‘‘Tantra’’ 
mention that one Indian sage (evidently an Aryan) went to 
Assam and Tibet (China), two places with pre-dominantly 
mongol element in their population, to learn the rituals and 
methods of worship of the Goddess Kali. (19 Woodroffe 
(19) in support of the above legend suggests that the scarlet 
hibiscus which is considered so essential for the Kali worship 
has possibly been imported from China (Tibet), as its popular 


name is China rose. 


Chapter I. 


Psychoanalytic Approach to the Kali Concept. 


The great seers of ancient India were enlightened with 
the Kali image during their ‘Dhyan’ or deep meditation. 
The image welled up from the depth of their mind, and they 
simply projected that out; first gave it a verbal form, and 
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then transformed it into a visible image form. 

The Hindus devoutly believe that the Kali image is to 
be made strictly according to the ‘Dhyan’, so that it will be 
as faithful as a photographic replica, of the original. So un- 
like Grecian idols, in the making of the Hindu deity, there 
is no scope for individual artistic genius. All marks of 
individuality of the artist must be lost in the precise and 
rigid direction of the ‘Sastra’ or scripture, that is to be 
followed in making the image. 

The Kali image, as we get from the ‘Dhyan’ finding is 
as follows:- 

She is blue almost to blackness, like the dark cloud that 
threatens with thunder storm. Her mass of dishevelled 
black hair flows behind Her. She wears a frightfully red 
face, with lips drawn agape, the tongue protruding out, and 
with terrible and powerful teeth. Blood is rolling down by 
the side of Her cheeks. But, in spite, of all these, Her face 
appears to be smiling. She is adorned with several garlands 
made of human heads. She wears as Her earrings, the dead 
bodies of two human infants. She has a girdle round her 
loin, consisting of thousands of human hands. She has got 
well formed fleshy breasts. She 1s completely nude, and She 
is executing a wild dance. Suddenly She steps up on the 
lotus like breast of Mahakal, the Siva, Her consort. Mahakal 
lies in a peculiarly flat posture of passivity, stupor and in- 
ertness. Is He dead or totally lost in the magic maze of 
His own dreams? His is a figure of perfect renunciation, 
perfect withdrawal, and perfect absorption in eternity. 
The great male figure of Mahakal, the eternal father appears 
to be gradually revealing Himself. He appears to be in 
the process of being born, slowly coming out from the body 
of Kali. The only piece of stuff that He wears round His 
loin is a tiger skin. Encireling His body and His crown, 
there are a large number of snakes, which lie trampled under 
the feet of the Goddess Kali who is in Her merry dance. 

The body of the Goddess is covered with the blood, flow- 
ing down the eluster of heads round Her neck. She has Her 
lotus like four hands. In Her two left hands, She holds in 
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the upper one a bloody sword in an erect posture, and in 
the lower hand, She holds a freshly severed human head. 
With Her two right hands, She is offering ‘Bar’ (means 
blessings or benedictions, or boons) and ‘Abhoy’ (means 
protection, security, or assurance), to Her devotees. She 
possesses three bright eyes. 

In the background of the Kali image are seen the ter- 
rible figures of the evil spirits, busy in their merry dance. 

The picture becomes complete only with the devotee 
who dressed in saffron coloured cloth, with vermillion mark 
in the forehead, and with locks of long hair at his back, sip- 
ping ‘Karan Bari’ (means fluid of ultimate cause, really a 
form of wine; symbolically semen) from a human skull, is 
lost in the deep meditation of the Goddess. 

Buffalo, goat or human bodies are supposed to be the 
best sacrificial offerings to the Goddess. 

To those who are not initiated, the Kali image appears 
to be an extraordinary figure of terror and fear, quite mean- 
ingless, irrational and bizarre. They can well ask (i) How 
is this that before this grotesque figure, thousands of people 
(ineluding highly educated persons) bow down their head 
with deep reverence and piety, even to the present day? 
(ii) Why of all persons, the mother, who is all kindness 
and embodiment of all that is tender and soft, should be 
so terrible and fearful in Her heavenly form? 

True, the manifest presentation of the Kali figure, as 
expressed in primitive symbols of the unconscious, appears 
as irrational, bizarre and meaningless, to the conscious mind, 
but analysis of the figure by psychoanalytic technique will 
reveal the latent content of the figure, that is hidden within. 
Then only the true significance and purpose of the figure 
will be made clear. The Kali figure is a creation of the un- 
conscious mind and is projected out completely in its crude 
and raw form, without any modification, without any attempt 
at secondary elaboration, or without any endeavor to so- 
cialise it to make it apparently meaningful to the conscious 
mind. In its unmodified nakedness and ecrudity, the Kali 
image can well be compared to the surrealistic forms of 
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artistic or literary productions, or to some of the pictures 
and expressions of the psychotics. In dreams, myths, or 
other artistic productions, the pictures that well up from 
the depth of the unconscious mind, are secondarily elab- 
orated, to make the manifest content apparently meaningful. 
Some of the angularities and crudities are fashioned and 
smoothened to make it presentable to the socially trained 
conscious mind. 

Diseontentment and conflict, in the human mind are 
inevitable, because of the unavoidable clash between his 
instinctive inheritance and the sophisticated socio-cultural 
environment in which he is brought up. And man as he is 
made, is painfully conscious of all the limitations that have 
been placed in his ways by biological, physical and social 
barriers. Here comes the unconscious to his aid and rescue. 
Through the seer, the artist, the poet, the unconscious creates 
something, where man finds an easy solution of his life’s 
diseontentments and conflicts. The Crucified soul of man 
is thus soothed. 

The Kali image is also one of such creations of the un- 
conscious mind of the ancient seers of India, who were stir- 
red up by some deep emotional cravings of human heart. 
The seer acted only as a medium through whom some of 
the fundamental needs of the human mind get satisfaction 
and some of the basic conflicts get a solution. The seer, here, 
is but a nature’s fiddle, ready to play on, faithfully any 
tune she likes. He is simply inspired; and through him 
the silent affective currents of centuries past find an easy 
outlet, like a stream which after a long subterranean course, 
pours itself out in thousand jets, through a chance found 
fountain in its way. 


ili 
Symbols in the Kali Concept. 


In the Kali concept a large number of symbols, has been 
used. When they are translated into socialised forms of 
conscious language, they stand as follows:- 
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1. The background of evil spirits: The baekground 
appears to be of the oldest origin, from the psychological 
standpoint. It is possibly the earliest part of the Kali con- 
cept, built by the most primitive layer of the mind both 
phylogenetically and ontogentically. These evil spirits are 
nothing but the projection outwards of the unadjusted por- 
tion of mental life which surviving from childhood (both of 
the individual and the race) continues to pester and torture 
in later life. These are hallucinations of one’s own projected 
evil feelings and anti-social instinctive tendencies. The 
primitive mind has got the power of differentiation between 
perception and hallucination, very low indeed. 

2. In the Kali image itself: 

a. The flowing locks of 
hair represents symbolically the potential power and virility 
of the Mother goddess. (ef. The lock of Samson) 

b. The three bright eyes, 
represent symbolically omniscience. In Hindu psychology 
it signifies as one who is ‘Trikalogha’ (means one who is 
conversant with all the happenings of the past, present, and 
the future.) This is a type of symbol which though charac- 
teristically sensory and concrete, yet represents an idea which 
is abstract and complex. 

e. i. The _ protruded 

tongue. 

ii. The upright 
sword. 

iii. The girdle of 
human hands. 

iv. The earrings of 
human body. 

all these are phallic symbols. 

d. The fully formed 
breasts, represent maternal principle, specially in its nutritive 
aspect. 

e. Severed heads and 


limbs, symbolise castration. 
f. Nakedness symbolises 
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narcissistic forms of pleasure in displaying one’s own nude 
figure. It also signifies some amount of exhibitionistic tend- 
ency. (18) 

g. The black colour, sim- 
ulating threatening cloud—symbolises Her potential power 
like thunderbolt. Daly thinks that the mother’s black colour 
represents the displacement and projection of son’s guilt on 
Her. 

(h) i. The flowing lock of hair; the rhythm of the 
legs, symbolise the rhythm of life, the rhythm of creation, 
the rhythm of sexuality, rhythm of Eros. 

ii. The above also signify the moving time, in con- 
trast with Mahakal, the static eternity; further Kali’s black 
colour according to Hindu psychology, also signifies the pass- 
ing time. It is black, because passing time signifies approach 
of death. (20) 

In this connection, it is interesting to note, that mother 
in Hindu psychology has identified with the moving time. 
The infant’s earliest conception of change, so of time, very 
possibly centres round the mother. The child perceives the 
critical moments of ‘Not yet’, ‘Just now’, ‘No more’, in 
connection with the mother, when it eagerly looks forward 
for the mother. 

(i) Four hands, symbolise (a) the fusion of two figures. 

(b) Dynamic potentialities. 

(j) Blood rolling down the cheeks and blood flowing 
from the freshly severed heads, symbolise (a) Menstrual com- 
plex-—the bloody manifestation of mother’s periods erect a 
barrier against which men may struggle, in vain, throughout 
his life. (5) 

(b) The oral cavity 
with blood rolling down from it, symbolises vagina denteta, 
(replacement and displacement upwards), this along with the 
nude maternal figure will stir up castration and death fear 
in the son. 

(k) The central full Kali figure stands for an unde- 
composed mother image towards which the infant holds an 
ambivalent feeling of love and fear. She is both a protector 
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and a destroyer. The good mother and the bad mother in 
peculiar blending. (ef. the picture of a woman of Picasso, 
the artist, one side of the face of this woman is sweet and 
sublime, but the other side of the face is blackened and de- 
formed with agony; the good and the bad in peculiar blend- 
ing. ) 

3. Symbols in Mahakal: 

i Serpent symbolises phallus or 
penis. Serpent lying trampled under Kali’s feet signifies 
castration. 

ii Tiger skin is a male symbol. 

iii Inertness and passivity de- 
note death. 

The great figure of Mahakal signifies masculinity per- 
sonified. His blue colour signifies vastness, infiniteness. (as 
blue sky or blue sea.) 

4. Symbols in sacrificial objects: 

a. Goat symbolises po- 
tency and sexuality. (ef. Pan and Satyrs were half goats 
who enjoyed notorius sex life) 

b. Buffalo symbolises 
both sexuality and aggressiveness; two most powerful anti- 
social instincts. 

5. Karan Bari: Literally means the fluid of ultimate 
eause. It symbolises semen. Drinking of Karan Bari ex- 
poses a homosexual trait. 

iii 
Analytic meaning and significance of Kali image: 

The Kali divinity of the ancient Hindu seers, appears to 
be the infantile ambivalent image of the mother. This am- 
bivalent maternal image has been projected out from the 
depth of the unconscious, to the plane of conscious mind. 

There stands the picture of the undecomposed mother 
that is phantasied by the human infant, in the earlier years 


of its life. Similarly, in the dawn of civilisation, thousands 
of centuries before, in the infancy of the humanity itself, the 
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Hindu seers could project from the depth of their mind, a 
mother figure, which is both terrible and sublime, full of 
sadism but at the same time holding tenderest of feelings 
for the human child. A fused mother figure, prior to its 
splitting into a good mother figure and a bad one. 

An attempt will be made here to show, wherefrom and 
how this peculiar mother picture came into the mind of the 
child as well as the ancient seers. 

The early phase of child’s mental development, which 
is relevent to the present analysis, has been elaborately 
worked out and developed by the researches of Melanie 
Klein, (12) Flugel, (7) Riviere (17) and E. Jones, 11)) 
and many others. They have observed that in the earliest 
phase the child has got no power to differentiate between 
self and not self. Subjective and objective feelings remain 
undifferentiated, the dichotomoy is yet to be developed. Fur- 
ther his impulses are highly ambivalent, that is feelings of 
love and aggression may be held in fusion or combination of 
varying degree. As the subjective and objective dichotomy is 
absent so the child fails to differentiate between the painful 
stimuli, coming from within and without. To him all that 
go against his sense of well being, are bad and all that are 
favourably are good. 

Thus distress could not be alleviated; and the unsatis- 
fied and painful desires (whether rising from within or 
stimulated from outside) persist, as the child is yet not in 
a position to project them out; so the child begins to be 
overwhelmed by his own inner tension. Thus Riviere says 
‘‘The child is overwhelmed by choking and suffocating; its 
eyes are blinded with tears, its ears deafened, its throat sore 
ete.’’ (17) So that the child’s mental tension goes on mount- 
ing without relief and threatens him with dangerous pos- 
sibilities. 

Here comes the mechanism of projection, in the aid of 
the child. It begins to project all that are painful and dis- 
turbing and labelled them as bad; the child denies all claims 
of ownership of these undesirable feelings and gets rid of 


them. 
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The child projects all these feelings on some outer object 
or person, near at hand. Mother being the first person with 
whom it comes in intimate contact, naturally forms the pri- 
mary object on whom the child projects all these. Thus all 
the aggressive feelings held by the child, at this early period 
are projected on the mother, so that she assumes a very fierce 
and terrible form. Does not the Kali image, with all its 
aggressive attitude symbolise such a mother form? 

Thus the projection of the child’s own aggressiveness on 
the mother figure creates a quite fantastic picture of cruelty, 
severity, and terribleness. Similarly the child also projects 
some of his own good feelings on the mother, which go to 
form a good and all kind mother, who is an embodiment of 
security, sweetness, protection and benediction. 

Examined in the above light, we find that all the 
grotesque aggressive endowments of the Kali are projections 
of aggressive feelings derived from the various early stages 
of oral, anal, urethral, and phallic phases of psycho-sexual 
development through which the human child is destined to 
pass. The gnashing teeth, the protruding tongue, the blood 
flowing by the sides of the cheeks, show the projection of 
the early cannabilistic oral phase of the child onto its mother 
figure. Her naked dancing figure of destruction, with locks 
of hair flowing at Her back, only show the possession of 
Her dynamic strength and Her readiness for Her aggressive 
pursuits. Complete blackness of Her skin is an over all 
investment of the mother figure with cruelty and ill-feeling. 
These are expression of projection from the anal sadistic 
phase of the child. The blood that flows down Her body, 
from the freshly severed human heads and hands, is derived 
from the projection of the urethral phase. The erected 
sword, the girdle of human hands, the earrings of human 
infants are derived from the projection of the phallic phase 
of aggression. She is out to eviscerate, and mutilate, that 
is, symbolically to castrate. But on the other hand, Her 
rounded flesy breasts, Her peculiarly kind offerings of ‘Bar’ 
(means benediction, blessings, boons) and ‘Abhoy’ (means 
assurance, shelter, protection and security) by her right two 
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hands only exhibit the projection on the Mother figure of 
Kali, kindness and tenderest of maternal feelings. 

Thus to the ambivalently toned feelings of the human 
child, the mother appears to be a very peculiarly blended 
figure of goodness and badness fused together. On one 
side, she is cruelty, severity, terribleness and destruction 
personified and on the other, she is the fountain head of 
all that are beneficial, soothing and nourishing to the child. 
In the Kali image, the ancient Hindus simply externalized in 
an exaggerated form, this projected infantile ambivalent 
mother figure. 


Vv 


The Psychologica Rele of the Goddess Kali. 


The most pertinent question naturally arises, why after 
all, through centuries the Hindus worshipped this grotesque 
Kali Figure, with devotion and reverence? The apparently 
bizarre, terrible, meaningless and crude image must serve 
some fundamental psychological need, otherwise, how could 
it hold its own, in spite of the passing times? 

Down below, we make a study of the fundamental 
psychological role that the Goddess Kali plays 

i. in individual life; 
ii. as a stabilizing force in society 
Creation of a Heavenly Mother, The Goddess Kali. 

At the earliest phase of child’s life, the child considers 
itself as all powerful (omnipotent), but conflict and contact 
with the realistic situations of life, make it painfully con- 
scious of its limitations, then it takes to magical thinking 
and magical activities, by means of which it expects to 
change the unyielding and disobedient physical world, in 
his own favour, but unfortunately, when that also fails, it 
begins to depend on some body other than itself. Naturally, 
as it gets the maximum amount of fulfilment of its desires 
and needs from the mother, the mother becomes a person of 
great importance to the child. In future darker days when 
it is foreed to regress to a childish state in the face of stern 
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realistic situations of life, naturally it will devoutly wish 
to fall back on a person, modelled after this earthly mother, 
but who being exalted to a heavenly height, naturally is 
endowed with all possible and impossible virtues. Thus in 
later adult days, when the earthly mother falls far short of 
expectation, man compensates by creating a fancied mother 
who is beyond all earthly limitations, that is the Mother 
Goddess Kali. 

The above idea gets symbolic support from the fact that 
Mother Kali is enveloped in an atmosphere of all that is 
terrible, and threatens life. Kali is to be worshipped in 
the darkest new moon days, specially in the burning ground, 
when the wild nature appears to be threatening to engulf 
everything that is held dear by man, and is ready to swallow 
the insignificant creature, called man. The darkest night, 
the threatening cloud, the high sounding thunder, the all 
consuming flames of the cremation ground, all appear to be 
ready for the exhibition of all that is terrifying in nature. 
Helpless human child appears to be quite powerless against 
this combined wrath and fury of the destructive nature. 
Exactly in this surrounding, automatically, the human mind 
regresses to that infantile state of total dependence and sur- 
render to a power which will bring to it security and pro- 
tection. Against all these elements of fear and foreboding, 
stands out, the Kali idol, the supreme mother serene and 
majestic, with Her offerings of blessings and benedictions, 
security and sustenance. 

i. Psychological Role of Goddess Kali in Individual life. 

a. It is from the mother that the human child gets 
satisfactions of all its bodily and psychological needs, and 
in later days the religiously minded devotee looks eagerly 
forward for the fulfilment of all his viscerogenic and psycho- 
genic needs to the heavenly Mother. (2) This is what, we 
actually get in the prayer to the Mother Goddess (in the 
Chandi—the sacred prayer book to the Mother Goddess of 
the Hindus) where the devotee is fervently asking of the 
mother, for bodily satisfaction, bodily beauty, success, honour, 
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and victory over the outer enemies and inner instinctive 
forces. 

b. Uncertainties and unforseen incidents do crop up 
in the lives of individuals. Man’s life is not all that he 
desires or aspires. He has to struggle hard for his very 
existence and then his hard survival is also many times 
jeopardised by factors beyond his control. In spite of his 
blood, tears, and toil his successes and satisfactions are few 
and far between. To make things worse his temptations 
are many. So to tide over his difficult times and as an ac- 
eessory he invokes the help of the Mother Kalli. 

ce. The human mind is supposed to have a need for 
confession of guilts, failings and misdeeds. The personality 
of the divinity offers a very effective solution for it. One 
keeps up all his conflicts in a floating up state and willingly 
confides it over to the personality of the Goddess, standing 
out side oneself. (16) 

ii. Psychological Role of Kali as a Stabilising Force 

in Society. 

‘*The story of religion’’, says Jones (11j) ‘‘is a never 
ending attempt to overcome the Oedipus complex and to 
achieve peace of mind, through atonement with the father’’. 
He further says ‘‘Why should one’s relation to one’s father, 
whether earthly or heavenly, not be satisfactory? Much of 
the story of mankind lies in the answer to that question: the 
conflict of the generations, the fight between the new and 
the old, the struggle between subordinate and superior, be- 
tween subject and ruler, and between the unsuccessful and 
the suecessful in life. Unfortunately love and friendliness 
do not dominate our life, certainly not exclusively. There 
are also rebellious and aggressive tendencies which in the 
depth of the mind are more poisonous in their hostility than 
as a rule we allow ourselves to become aware of. They are 
in themselves unconsciously felt to be dangerous both to 
oneself and to other people, and we have developed a ‘bad 
conscience’ about them in the hope of thus checking their 
activity. This is specially so, and for obvious reasons, when 
they are experienced vis-a-vis those whom we most love and 
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on whom we are also dependent—in the first place our par- 
ents.’’ (113) 

Oedipus complex or nuclear complex basically symbol- 
ises rivalry and death wishes against the father and a keen 
desire to replace him in all spheres of activities, specially 
in relation to the mother, whom the son wants all for his 
own. The two components of this complex, if allowed to 
have their normal consequences will result in a dangerous 
rivalry between the father and the son, and social stability 
will be completely lost and civilization will have no chance 
to grow. To obviate this, all sorts of complex repressions 
are called into play and various devices are made to maintain 
this repression. 

Let us examine, in the light of the above premises of 
Jones, how far the Kali concept is able to resolve the eternal 
conflict between the father and the son, and how it can bring 
reconciliation and peace within the family, because society 
after all is nothing but a sum of families. Peace and recon- 
ciliation within the family will go a long way to bring 
stability in the social sphere. Because much of our social 
behaviour is patterned after one relationship of the family 
trinity i.e. father, mother and son. 

The mother Goddess Kali is endowed with a large num- 
ber of attributes, each of these can be considered as an al- 
ternative attempt to solve the evil of the oedipus complex. 

i. The mother Goddess is addressed as a Kumari (means 
a virgin), this implies that the father has nothing to do 
with the conception or birth of the son, this being entirely 
a matter between the son and the mother. ‘‘This evidently 
fulfills one deep seated tendency, repudiating the father’s 
part in coitus and procreation and consequently softening 
and deflecting the hatred away from him, a consummation 
desired equally by son and father.’’ (11)) 

ii. (a) The mother Goddess is pictured as completely 
naked. This expresses narcissistic admiration and exhibition- 
istic tendency for an extreme form. (18) Thus the exalted 
mother is not approachable to any male, She is completely 
lost in Her own love and grandeur. She is too high for 
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all sorts of male approach; thus here the father and the son 
both stands on the same footing, as both are equally dis- 
appointed and ignored by the mother. 

(b) The naked figure of the Mother Goddess, with 
blood flowing down her cheeks and oral cavity (a vaginal 
symbol), stirs up the castration fear and complex, in the 
mind of the devotee (the son) this goes a long way to over 
come his anti-social oedipus desires. 

iii. In the Kali image we find that at different places 
blood is flowing out, from the severed heads, from the oral 
cavity of the image itself. All these specially the blood roll- 
ing down the cheeks signifies symbolically the menstrual 
phase of the mother. The menstrual period of the mother 
erects a permanent barrier against the incestuous desires 
of the child, and thus saves him from the clutches of the 
oedipus complex. (5) 

iv. The Kali Goddess though primarily a Mother idol, 
yet holds in Her hand an erected sword, She wears a girdle 
of human hands, and earrings of human infants; all these 
are phallic symbols. And the figure with all these phallic 
symbols corresponds with the image of a ‘woman with the 
penis’, the primal Mother, the Mother Goddess with the 
creative essence of the male, the phallus incorporated within. 
(lle) Thus the femininity of the figure vanishes and the 
figure is transformed into an indisputable male. The mother 
figure is replaced by the father figure. ‘‘This revarsal of 
sex’’ writes Jones, ‘‘is very important to counter the oedipus 
complex . . . . because this process annuls the physical fact 
of one’s having been born of mother and establishes the fic- 
tion that the boy is born of a male father figure. In this way 
the risk of patricide and incestuous heterosexual fixation 
is replaced by a sublimated homosexual love which is so 
essential for social growth and social stability. (11j) It is 
also interesting to note in this connection, the sacred rite 
of second birth that is observed by the devotees of the Kali. 
Just prior to their puberty, they undergo an initiation cere- 
mony and start wearing the sacred thread, a symbolic um- 
bilical cord. This practice symbolises nullification of the 
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maternal birth and signifies a second birth from the father. 
During this initiation ceremony the person is not allowed 
to see any woman’s face, this is a very significant prohibition. 

v. The vermillion mark on the forehead, the lock of 
long hair, the coloured cloths, and the style of their dress, 
all signify an effeminate attitude in the devotees or the Kali- 
worshippers (In India, all the above are practised exclusively 
by the females). This signifies self castration and depriva- 
tion of masculinity and identification with the mother. Thus 
the incestuous possibilities are nullified and the father is 
pacified. Further opportunity, is hereby made of winning 
the father’s love by adoption of a feminine (identical with 
the mother) attitude towards him. (11)j) 

vi. The freshly severed head, the snakes lying trampled 
under Her feet, the death like stupor of Mahakal, all symbol- 
ise castration. The ultimate purpose served by the process 
of castration is nullification of incestuous possibility and 
pacification of the father. 

vii. The gradual process of birth of the Mahakal from 
the Goddess Kali symbolises that even the father owes his 
origin to the mother. Thus the father and the son, instead 
of rivals, stand on equal position in respect of the mother. 
At-one-ment with the father is thus complete. She is too 
high both for the father and the son. Not only the father 
is being born from the mother, but his serpent (symbolic 
penis) is treaded over by the mother, in Her merry dance, 
that is, he also is castrated. The son is beheaded, that also 
signifies castration. So both the son and the father are not 
only born of her, but both are also castrated. So the question 
of rivalry, over power and potency, and superiority are 
gone. Both of them have been emasculated, castrated and 
killed. Thus the eternal struggle between the father and 
the son gets a happy solution. 

viii. The sacrificial offering of buffalo and/or goat 
form an essential part of the Kali worship. Buffalo symbol- 
ises the aggressiveness and goat the sexuality, the two most 
potent and powerful urges of man that threaten the stability 
of the society. Man conscious of these two anti-social feel- 
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ings, has ever tried to get rid of them, by giving them some 
socially accepted outlet, by giving them some symbolic outlet. 

The buffalo and/or the goat are sacrificed, as the scape- 
goat, (8) on them are transferred the anti-social feelings 
of aggression and sexuality of men, so their sacrifice before 
the Goddess Kali is supposed to free the devotees, of their 
strong instinctive tendencies of sexuality and aggressiveness. 
Secondly the animals stand as substitute for the son, and by 
symbolic sacrifice of himself, the son atones for his unre- 
solved oedipus wish. Thirdly the process of sacrifice and 
the associated orgy give a free play to the aggressive and 
sexual instincts of the devotee, the son, in a socially accepted 
form. 

The buffalo may also well form the totem animal, a fa- 
ther surrogate. The slaying of the totem animal thus repre- 
sent ultimately the murder of the father. It is an indirect 
satisfaction, in a socially accepted form, the oedipus wish of 
patricide. (7b) 

The drinking of the wine, called the ‘Karan Bari’, liter- 
ally means the fluid of ultimate cause so symbolises semen, 
signifies homosexuality. This is also a method of getting 
over the incestuous heterosexual desire for the mother. Thus 
heterosexuality of an anti-social nature is replaced by a sub- 
limated homosexuality associated with the sacred worship 
of the mother. The sublimated homosexuality is one of the 
strongest binding forces of society. 

So the Kali-concept is found to be an attempt to find a 
happy solution of the oedipus complex of man. The Kali 
cult brings harmony between the conflicting conscious and 
the unconscious mind of man or between the exacting de- 
mands of the Super-ego and the instinctive urges of the Id, 
by attempting to give socially accepted forms of outlet to 
two of the man’s most powerful instinctive urges, his ag- 


gression and his sexuality. 
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vi. 
Freud’s Concepts of Eros and Thanatos and the Hindu Con- 
cept of Kali and Mahakal. 


Freud, on his own admission, was indebted for his idea 
of Thanatos and Eros to the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
But Schopenhauer was an erudite scholar in vedantic phil- 
osophy. (cf. His words, vedanta is the solace of my life 
and it will be the solace of my death.) It is quite possible 
that the Sankhya philosophy or the philosophy of Prikriti 
and Purush (Prikiti is the female principle, it is dynamic, 
vivacious and ever changing, the primordial life force, 
Purush, on the other hand is passive, inert and static, the 
unchanging eternity) which appears only as an abstruse 
philosophical abstraction of the visual Kali image, in a 
cosmic plane, influenced Schopenhauer in the formation of 
his philosophical concept about the play of Life and Death 
in nature. This idea falling on the fertile speculative brain 
of Freud bore fruit in the form of the present psycho-analytic 
theory of Eros and Thanatos. Freud’s conception of Eros 
and Thanaos appears to find a visible expression in the Kali 
image. Kali represents Eros, the dancing dynamic life force, 
marching on. She is progressing and creating as she goes. 
The great static inactive Mahakal, personifies Thanatos. 
Mahakal or the dead inanimate forms her base, from which 
she springs, and over which she spreads out the vibrating 
and exhilirating expanse of life, yet slowly but surely she 
is returning unto the dead inanimate; Kali is giving birth 
to Mahakal. 
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Note on a Limerick 


by 
Merrill Moore, M.D. 


Most limericks are ancient and have developed many 
variations. By way of a personal reminiscence, I would like 
to pin down one which, so far as I know, probably dates from 
the year 1922, according to a personal communication given 
me by the late Dr. Hanns Sachs, founder of the American 
IMAGO. 

Dr. Sachs migrated to Boston from Vienna and Berlin 
about 1932. Nearly every summer he went back to Europe 
on vacation from his practice of Psychoanalysis in Boston to 
visit Freud in Vienna (and finally in England) until Freud 
died. I saw Dr. Sachs daily as an analysand for several 
years in the mid 30’s. After that we saw each other socially 
and he told me several anecdotes about Freud, usually in ref- 
erence to literary matters. For example, Dr. Sachs told me 
the following limerick: 


Young men who frequent picture palaces 

Have no use for psychoanalysis ; 

If you mention Freud 

They are vastly annoyed 

And cling to their long-standing fallacies. 
Anon. 


Sachs said Freud told him this limerick about 1936 or 
1937 and Freud mentioned at the same time that an English- 
man, then in analysis with Freud, had told it to Freud in 
the year 1922, at which time it was current in New York and 
London. This limerick is interesting in several aspects. First 
as a limerick and a good one at that; second, it contains a 
clever pun which amused Freud (according to Dr. Sachs 
Freud himself told it to several of his close friends with 
amusement); last, (Sachs said) it is a ‘‘good’’ limerick in 
that it is both witty and true. 

Freud was interested in motion pictures, also the theatre 
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and, to a lesser extent, opera. This limerick gently pokes fun 
at young men whose libido remains fixed on passive visual 
and auto-erotic levels and who (again Sachs’ comment) live 
vicariously by identifying with the characters projected on 
the screen. It contains a sly hint, verified by clinical obser- 
vation, about what goes on in motion picture theaters in their 
semi-darkened atmosphere. It is a well known fact that some 
men and women experience a certain amount of genital excite- 
ment in the experience of viewing a motion picture, not to 
mention the ‘‘fascination of the narcissistic personality”’ 
which finds outlet in the fan-groups and fan-mail, that beaute- 
ous motion picture actresses and male movie stars elicit. 

According to Sachs, Freud was a man of the world who 
knew all these things and whose mental life was rich in under- 
standing and imagination. He had a particular respect for 
poets and poetry from Geothe, whose writings had influenced 
his thinking at one time when Freud was a young man, as well 
as other classic and modern writers, Thomas Mann and Rilke, 
according to Sachs, so it is not remarkable that Freud should 
appreciate a tiny poem which, with concise urbanity, con- 
denses several facets of comment, criticism and appreciation 
into five lines. 
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An Analysis of a Sample 
of Eccentric Mail 


To The United Nations 


by 
Jacob Goldstein and Hans Toch 


New School for Social Research and Princeton University *) 


This paper presents an analysis of a sample of ‘‘crack- 
pot’’ communications—a type of document which constitutes 
a segment of the mail received by individuals or agencies who 
have in one way or another attracted public notice. ‘‘Crack- 
pot’’ documents are generally characterized by their re- 
cipients as deficient in what one might call ‘‘reality orien- 
tation’’—a characteristic exemplified by delusional content 
or by cryptic and bizarre features. 

The present analysis attempts to delineate in somewhat 
greater detail the salient features of such mail, insofar as 
these are reflected in sample under study. 

The materials analyzed in the present study consist of 
72 eccentric communications to the United Nations. Most of 
them were received within the two-month period beginning 
February 15th and ending April 15th, 1951. Inasmuch as 
various factors beyond the investigators’ knowledge and 
control may have been operative in the selection of these 
documents, it is not possible to determine with any degree 
of precision the extent to which the sample is representative 
of eccentric mail received by the United Nations within the 
indicated period. 

It was felt that a study of this sort might serve a 


*) he authors wish to acknowledge the kind cooperation of the Corre- 
spondence Unit of the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion in making available the material on which this study is based. 
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methodological function in exploring a possible area of ap- 
plication for conventional content analytic procedures, while 
at the same time providing an opportunity for the investi- 
gation of some problems relevant to psychopathology and 
communications research. From the standpoint of psycho- 
pathology a question might legitimately be raised as to 
whether the symptomatology of the ‘‘crackpot’’ letter con- 
tains distinct features which deserve analysis in their own 
right. An exploration of this problem would be worth while, 
even if it should ultimately be found that all or most of the 
symptomatic features found in ‘‘erackpot’’ letters can be 
subsumed under familiar symptom categories. On another 
level, the analysis of eccentric communication might be 
thought of as having a bearing on the accumulating body of 
social-psychological data concerning the functions of com- 
munication and the motivation of the communicator 1) 

In the analysis that follows some recurrent types of 
letters are described. While the available material permits 
the postulation and description of some such types, it does 
not, in view of the possible operation of selective factors, 
allow any conclusion either as regards the frequency of occur- 
rence of these types, or the non-occurrence of still other 
types. 

The cataloguing of attitudes expressed in the documents 
is precluded by the heterogeneity of the frames of reference 
employed by their authors. In view of the relative unre- 
sponsiveness of many of these writers to specific events (in 
so far as this can be determined from the content of the 
documents) a statistical analysis of fluctations over time 
would also seem to be of little value. Similarly, the scarcity 
of demographic information about the writers would largely 


1. In his studies of schizophrenia, Bleuler (3) has used letters from 
hospital patients as an important source of clinical material. White (14) 
has utilized letters in a more intensive case study of one hospital patient 
on whom other data were also available. The analysis of ‘‘ crackpot’’ 
letters has many points in common with the study of schizophrenic 
artists (e. g., 11, pp. 87 ff.), though important differences between the 
two should not be overlooked. 
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preclude any attempt to meaningfully correlate content 
characteristics with demographic variables. 

In view of the wealth of clinically significant material 
contained in the sample the brevity with which some of this 
material is dealt with requires comment. In planning this 
presentation priority was given to those features of the docu- 
ments which would be most relevant in providing an over- 
all picture of the sample, and the discussion of individual 
documents has necessarily been subordinated to this goal. A 
more detailed discussion of individual documents would have 
required a much more lengthy treatment than was feasible 
within the limits of this paper. 

For the purpose of this study, a code has been set up. 
Following the procedure widely though somewhat intuitively 
used in projective test analysis (10), a distinction has been 
drawn within this code between ‘‘formal’’ and ‘‘content”’ 
characteristics of the communications. The ‘‘formal’’ cate- 
gories include such items as the stationery used, the features 
of mailing, enclosures, characteristics of the signature, length 
of the communications, linguistic peculiarities, spatial 
peculiarities, and repetition (if any). The content features 
dealt with include such items as attitudes for or against 
the United Nations; offers of or requests for help; religious 
content; attitude toward war in general, or toward the war 
in Korea; and statements by the writer, or other evidence, 
of his having written to addressees other than the United 
Nations. Other aspects of the documents, such as implied 
shared frames of reference, peculiarities of handwriting, and 
implied attitudes, were taken account of less formally with 
the aid of a check-list. The coding of each of the items was 
done jointly by both of the authors. 

Content characteristics as here referred to would include 
explicit statements, demands, and questions found in the 
documents; formal (and also expressive) features would 
include those aspects of the communications which cannot 
be formulated in terms of explicit propositional content. The 
items here considered under the heading of formal cate- 
gories are defined by denotation, so as to insure comparability 
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in the coding of the various documents. The expressive 
aspects (2) which include such items as handwriting, ‘‘feel- 
ing-tone,’’ ete., have not been categorized on any formal 
basis, although the more striking instances have been noted. 

It is, of course, clear that the content and the formal 
and the expressive aspects of a communication are products 
of the same personality, and that in some cases at least formal 
characteristics, such as the use of excessive postage on a 
letter, presumably have a latent propositional content which 
has a definite relationship to the explicit content of the 
communication itself and to expressive features. (For con- 
crete examples, see p. 157.) 

Analysis indicates that every one of the communications 
examined presents some striking formal characteristics, as 
defined by the code. The possibility cannot, of course, be 
entirely excluded that the presence of these formal peculiari- 
ties in all of these letters is to some extent a spurious function 
of the selection, i.e., the fact that the sample was pre-selected 
by the United Nations. They appear, however, to be not 
accidental, but of a symptomatic character. This is a fea- 
ture which these eccentric communications appear to share 
with psychotie art products (11). 


FoRMAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Out of the total sample of 72 communications, 51 can be 
described as individual letters, 2 as telegrams and 6 as post- 
ecards. The other 13 documents are not easily subject to 
conventional categorizations. They include such items as 
cryptic messages with cabalistic content; a set of elaborate 
inscriptions and pastings on the rotogravure section of a 
newspaper; a posteript to a quotation written on the back 
of a printed manifesto; a series of essays reproduced on a 
ditto machine; ete. 

Writing Instruments and Stationery. Out of the 51 
letters in the sample, 33 are written in ink, 4 in pencil, and 
13 are typewritten. Of the 13 typewritten letters, 6 are 
carbon copies; 4 of the latter are from one individual. Of 
the posteards, 5 are in ink, and one in pencil. 39 of the 51 
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letters in the sample are written on what might be described 
as conventional stationery. Some of the others use lined 
notebook paper of the type ordinarily used by grammar 
school children. This, however, may be primarily an indi- 
cation of low economic status rather than of eccentricity. 
In the case of the miscellaneous communications (manifestos, 
cabalistic messages, essays, proclamations, etc.) stationery 
ranges from contract paper to sheets torn from copy books. 

Features of Mailing. The available information con- 
cerning the features of mailing is limited by the fact that 
in a large proportion of cases the envelopes in which the 
letters had been received were not available for the purposes 
of this study. Nevertheless, even with this limitation, it is 
possible to state that at least 17 of the communications had 
unusual mailing addresses, such as ‘‘Members, United Con- 
ference . . . Personal to all,’’ ‘*To the U. N.—personal,’’ 
‘*Associated Governments of Peoples and areas,’’ ‘‘ Lake 
Success, Flushing Meadows,’’ ete. 

Similarly, it can be stated that of the 27 communications 
(other than posteards and telegrams) for which the neces- 
sary information is available, 6 were sent via air mail (one 
of them by special delivery), two were sent by registered 
mail (of these two, one has postage beyond that required 
for registry, while the other requests a return receipt). One 
other letter, sent by first class mail, carries excessive postage. 
Of the six postcards, one was air-mailed. 

Enclosures. 24 of the letters are accompanied by en- 
closures of some sort. Of these enclosures 10 are clippings; 
out of these 10, 4 are embellished by inscriptions or illustra- 
tions. The others include a picture of Stalin, a mimeo- 
graphed cireular, a section of a tree branch which, accord- 
ing to the author of the communication, can be used for 
detection of oil deposits, a printed article not referred to in 
the text, business cards, inscribed envelopes containing in- 
scribed clippings, open letters, ete. In one case a short 
clipping had been pasted on a postcard, while in a number 
of eases clippings were used as writing surfaces. 

Signatures. 36 of the communications carry signatures 
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which are conventional in form, and are apparently not 
intended as pseudonyms. (This includes, however, signatures 
which may also be linked to a delusional system—see com- 
ment on ‘‘J. C.’’ signatures on p. 171). 6 of the documents 
are unsigned, and 27 others carry unusual signatures, such 
as ‘‘Child of God,’’ ‘‘The Apostle of life,’’ ‘‘Elijah, God’s 
messenger,’’ ‘‘Official sign. Wemon Brit. Comm. (under- 
ground) ’’, ‘‘ ‘Wolf’ ’’, Lord . . . God Golden Glory’’, 
‘The messenger of Jesus’’, ‘‘humble servant of the King 
of Kings’’, ‘‘Representative of the Heavenly Government’’, 
**G. Mi Skin, joint potentate w. Christ 2’’, ‘‘Om Mani Padme 
Hum Hri’’, ** ... whome God ealls his friend’’, ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Windsor (Montbatten H.R.H.)’’, ‘‘ Miles Standish’’, ‘‘a 
servant’’, ‘‘Voice of the People’’, and ‘‘Cttee. of Public 
Citizens’’. Some present formal peculiarities such as quo- 
tation marks around the signature, a printed signature after 
a letter written in long-hand, signature at the top of the page, 
signature immediately following the text, signature in hand- 
writing other than that of the communication, a signature 
with a large loop around it, a signature consisting of initials 
only (see p. 171), ete. 

Length of Letters. Although many of the letters in the 
sample are of conventional length, the sample also contains 
15 letters of more than three pages, as well as 12 one-page 
letters of less than two paragraphs. Some of the letters, not 
included in the above, consist of single paragraphs longer 
than one page. 

Language Peculiarities In considering the language 
peculiarities it is necessary to distinguish between those 
peculiarities, such as misspellings, which might be plausibly 
traced to low educational level, and the more individualized 
characteristics, which can more fruitfully be regarded as a 
function of psycho-pathology. This, of course, does not mean 
that all the misspellings and grammatical peculiarities are 
necessarily a function of low educational level (for example, 
see p. 158. also Fig. 6). Under the first heading (peculiari- 
ties traceable to low educational level) one can consider, for 
instance, the case of a writer from Alabama whose spelling 
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and punctuation are exceptionally bad, as exemplified by 
the following quotation, in which the writer shows aware- 
ness of his inability to spell: 


‘*having ben borned with the wonder lust. and having 
had three worlds. snachet from under my active mental feet 
without my say. on my Part. and for which I have no 
(breaf) or greef. has given me time and finished the incen- 
tive to think in stid of spell.’’ 


A diiferent type of confused sentence structure appears 
to be less easily traceable to low educational level: 


‘*You will in Representative Constitutional Open Public Man- 
ner with the Means at hand make provision for the Classi- 
fication of All Production into a Class of Asset or Liability 
to the Earthworld Family and the Associated Life Creatures, 
showing pease Assets and War Assets. . .’’ 


Another type of language peculiarity involves the use 
of archaic vocabulary and structure, often patterned after 
the King James version of the Bible. A perfect illustration 
of this is provided by the telegram here reproduced in its 
entirety : 


‘“*‘THIS IS A MESSAGE FROM GOD TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS STOP REQUEST YOU READ TO SECURITY 
COUNCIL AS SOON AS POSSIBLE STOP QUOTE THUS 
SAITH THE LORD GOD CREATOR OF HEAVEN AND 
EARTH TO THE UNITED NATIONS STOP PROCLAIM 
A DAY OF UNIVERSAL PRAYER ON THIS DAY EACH 
ONE IS TO GO TO THE CHURCH OF HIS DENOMINA- 
TION PRAY FOR FORGIVENESS OF HIS SINS AND 
I WILL ABOLISH WAR FROM THE EARTH STOP 

VERY RESPECTFULLY 

ELIJAH GOD’S MESSENGER’’ 


A special variety of language peculiarity related to 
religious content involves highly terse and legalistic phras- 
ing of instructions, strict injunctions, ete., for which divine 
authority is claimed. Thus, one of the writers to be discussed 
later—‘‘G. Mi ski min (Holy Naked Arm) : Joint Potentate 
with Christ 2nd’’—states to following: 
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‘*You are therefor directed to instruct your 60 Members 
of your UN Council to immediately vote total stoppage of 
the UN Nations-Korea China war, as follows. ‘We the com- 
bined Membership of the UN Council do hereby resolve and 
order that the Far East War in Korea and elsewhere be 
stopped at once and that all UN Nations Armed Forces with- 
draw to the West World. . .’’ 


Still another type of formal peculiarity which is related 
to religious content involves cabalistic features, such as eryp- 
tie pictorial content, symbols, unusual spatial arrangements 
with apparently symbolic meaning, repetition of certain key 
phrases with religious content, and reversals. 

An example of reversal, which might or might not be 
intended to convey cabalistiec content, is presented by a post- 
eard which reads as follows: 

‘*Very truly yours 

So sorry I don’t know his 
name:- Athens; Greece 
This mailman goes all 
over the city.’’ 

Two of the communications are written entirely in lan- 
guages other than English; two others, while written prim- 
arily in English also make use (somewhat irrelevantly, to be 
sure) of languages other than English. One of these re- 
produces a song written in a Slavie language. This com- 
munication is signed by the pseudonym ‘‘ Miles Standish.’’ 

Spatial Peculiarities. Several of the most striking spatial 
peculiarities encountered in the sample can more appropri- 
ately be discussed in detail in other contexts, since a dis- 
cussion of these peculiarities is most fruitfully subordinated 
to various theoretical considerations (see pp. 172-173; also see 
fig. 1 and fig. 2). 

Some of the others include underlining, unconventional 
capitalization (see Photostats) unusual paragraphing, 
poem-like spacing or arrangement, changes in handwriting, 
eabalistic symbols in the text, unconventional salutations, 
footnotes, ete. 

Repetition. Even within the limited sample available 
for this study it has been possible to detect several cases of 
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chronic letter or postcard writers, as well as one chronic 
sender of carbon copies of letters sent to other addressees. 
One of the chronic writers has sent to the United Nations 
during that period three virtually identical letters denounc- 
ing worldliness, making in this connection extensive use of 
figures of speech related to cleanliness: 


‘*Come to think of it we are really in the mess.... we 
went fighting though our own house needs cleaning. Yes, 
indeed, it needs cleaning very badly... .’’ 


Another individual, who regularly describes himself as ‘‘the 
poorest man in the world’’ writes repeatedly, stating that he 
has ‘‘an idea, that will make it good for both the rich and 
the poor,’’ adding that he belongs to ‘‘no clubs or society’s.’’ 
He gives no indication of the content of this ‘‘idea’’ but 
closes his letter by saying ‘‘if interested, let me hear from 
you.’’ Paradoxically but significantly this ‘‘poor man’’ con- 
sistently puts excessive postage on his letters. It may or 
may not be significant that in one case, where he placed 
eight cents postage on an air mail letter, he failed to glue 
two of the one-cent stamps, so that the amount actually 
glued was equal to the correct air mail postage. In view of 
psychoanalytic observations concerning the common origin 
of attitudes toward cleanliness and money (5, p. 281 f.) it 
may be of relevance that both of these chronic repeaters are 
very neat in their handwriting, although in the case of the 
‘‘poor man’’ some question can be raised as to whether the 
signature is written in the same handwriting as the body of 
the letter. 2) 

In some cases where only one letter from a communicator 
is available in the sample references to previous correspond- 
ence with the United Nations are made within the context 
of the communication. 

Another sort of repetition is represented by themes, 
phrases, and entire passages repeated verbatim within the 
body of a communication. A striking instance of this type 
of repetition is provided by the following quotation from a 
letter written by a woman who claims to have originated an 
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important invention, and who, incidentally, also refers to 

previous correspondence : 
‘*T am writing you all the United nation as (we) wrote to 
you all many times Before in Reference to these my great and 
powerful Confidential Discoveries and Inventions that I 
studied Hard and for a long time with which to Discover and 
to Invent them for Peace, from. . . . Invasions and Restora- 
tion to stop wars and to prevent Invations and Restoration 

‘*Togather with my great and Important world peace 

program That I wrote, according to These my great and 
powerful Discoveries and Inventions, that I Discovered and 
Invented for all of these great occasion ... and I did not 
Discover nor Invented these my great and powerful Discoveries 
and Inventions, et., ete... .’’ 

(For a photostat of a sample of handwriting from this letter, see 


Plate 7.) 


This letter was sent by registered mail with postage 8 
cents in excess of the necessary amount. It may or may not 
be significant that this writer, like the ‘‘poor man’’, men- 
tioned on p. 157, who also had excess postage, is trying to 
**sell’’ something to the United Nations. 


CONTENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Some data concerning the content of the documents 
have already been presented incidentally in connection with 
the discussion of formal characteristics. At this point, how- 
ever, an attempt will be made to describe more systematical- 
ly certain types of communications found in the sample. No 
attempt will be made in this context to present an exhaustive 
and exclusive typology, but certain groupings which have 
emerged from the analysis of the material will be presented. 

‘Messianic’? Writers. One of the major groups within 
the sample consists of writers who claim to be either divine 


2. It may or may not be relevant that another writer who, allegedly 
at God’s command, demands ‘‘compensation for service rendered’’, 
apologizes for ‘‘poor’’ typing, adding that his machine is ‘‘poor’’, 
and that he is a ‘‘poorer’’ operator. This communication, strictly 
speaking, does not carry excess postage. It was, however, sent by 
special delivery, air mail. 
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This plate depicts a page from a document dealt with on pp. 172-173. 
This document consists of three ‘‘letters’’: one of them addressed to 
the U.N., and the other two (which, except for the first pages of each, 
are carbon copies of the first) are addressed to Premier Stalin and to 


the Pope, respectively. The exeerpt reproduced above is the first page 
of the ‘‘letter’’ to Stalin. In addition to the various spatial peculiari- 


ties this excerpt illustrates strikingly the phenomenon of reversal. The 


first sentence, in so far as it can be translated into more usual means 
of expression, would read somewhat as follows: ‘‘Greetings be unto 
President Stalin from the writer. I have read [about] you in the 
newspapers, and have listened to [you on] the wireless’’. For larger- 


size reproduction of a section from the same document, see Fig. 2. 
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This photostat of a section of the document reproduced in 
Fig. 1. illustrates strikingly some of the cabalistie features of this 
communication. While again illustrating the phenomenon of reversal, 
this excerpt suggests that the document is intended as some sort of a 


spiritual diary, and that the writer attributes special meanings to 


numbers. 
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This plate depicts a page from an embellished rotogravure section of 
a Cuban newspaper referred to on p. 178. The embellishments include 
such items as clippings with religious content pasted on printed illus- 
trations; painted inscriptions in Spanish and Latin; elimination of 
figures from the photographs printed in the paper, and super-position 
of clippings of monkey heads on some of the printed faces. For a 
larger-size reproduction of an excerpt from this document, containing 
a picture of a cross and a somewhat confused text superimposed on a 


cigar advertisement see Fig. 4. 
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This photostat contains a larger-size reproduction of an excerpt from 


the document presented in Fig. 3. 
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This plate presents a page from the very long ‘‘messianic’’ docu- 
ment discussed on p. 177. It provides an illustration of such features 
as unusual spatial arrangement, cabalistic content (e.g., the ‘‘erown’’ 
in line 3), thinly veiled Oedipal content, unusual capitalization, ete. 
Printing and capitalization are also exemplified in the seetion from the 
‘ame document reproduced in Fig. 6. 
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This is a photostat of a page from the letter quoted on p. 158, 
which is characterized by repetition of phrases concerning the writer’s 
supposed ‘‘ discoveries and inventions’’. This page is reproduced here 
primarily to illustrate the somewhat disorganized handwriting, and such 
linguistic features as unusual spelling and capitalization. 
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This plate provides an example of handwriting which, although 
legible, is quite disorganized. This writer, like several others in the 


sample, occasionally resorts to printing. 
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beings or representatives of such divine beings. For the 
purposes of this paper these writers will be referred to as 
*‘messianic’’ writers. Some of them claim to occupy major 
positions within the postulated theological systems; others 
assign to themselves relatively minor roles; while in still 
other cases, the precise position of the writer in the postulated 
hierarchy is not entirely clear from the documents. 


Some of the ‘‘messianic’’ writers present a highly in- 
dividualized admixture of oriental and Christian mysticism. 
This is illustrated in the following: 


‘*T have come to this world for the fifth time. I lived as 
Asoka in India before I lived as one of the disciples of 
Christ, whom the Lord loved most and to whom God gave 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ. I have to perform a double 
duty in this life—to live as a prophet and as a king, to act 
as SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE and as EMPEROR ASOKA 
THE PIOUS.’’ 


Others, while deriving many of their concepts from 
Christian theology, utilize these concepts in a highly un- 
conventional manner. Thus, one ‘‘messianic’’ writer, who 
refers to himself both as St. John and as ‘‘The Christ of 
the Dark Cyele’’, explains his identity in the following terms: 

‘*In the Revelation it says: ‘They had a king over 
them, the angel of the bottomless pit’—the devil or Satan 
or by whatever name he has been known. That is I. I am 
the consummate Black Devil released from Hell. Now the 
world can see what it is fighting. I am here to lead and 
fight the cause of Evil, and it is beyond the world’s present 
understanding how I can and yet be what else I claim. I 
am the Jekill and Hyde of the ages.’’ 


This document refers repeatedly, though somewhat ob- 
securely, to some mysterious integration of good and evil which 
the writer is supposed to represent. 

The image of the deity implied in other ‘‘messianic’’ 
communications is essentially one of benevolence: 


‘*T ean tell you where you will find a certain one to look 
to and he will at least (love) all peoples that should love 
their neighbors as them selves.’’ 
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Still others emphasize threatening and punishing aspects 
of their god-figure: 


‘*Nations have ignored Me and I shall perplex nations 
through famine, wars, and earthquakes, till they become 
humble before Me. The wisdom of the wise, their academic 
degrees and their researches in science shall not save them 
from My Wrath. ... If nations do not completely surrender 
to Me and resist the Power of God I shall shake the Earth 
and there shall be such an earthquake that even the islands 
and mountains shall disappear. ... There is no questioning 
or reasoning with God. All angels and great spirits yield to 
the dictatorship of God, while those who refuse to obey his 
Voice, ultimately perish... .’’ 


The Oedipal mechanisms which presumably underlie 
many of the (benevolent as well as hostile) ‘‘messianic’’ 
messages become strikingly transparent in instances such as 
the following: 

‘*Know you therefor that the United Nations Organiza- 


tion has failed the people. God Mocks you and says, ‘ Hast 
Thou Killed and Also Taken Possession? 


Have YOU made WAR and gotten PEACE out of it? You do 
NOT possess the Peace you Desire.’ ”’ 

Most of the ‘‘messianic’’ documents contain explicit or 
implied interpretations of contemporary events within the 
framework of the individual writers’ system of beliefs. The 
following is an extreme case of such subjective interpretation : 

‘*just because I, the Servant of the Lord was born in the 
U.S.A. is no reason why we should sacrifice so much while 
so many so-called free, and christian, so called, nations only 
diseuss, but do not contribute to the preservation of the 
U8 Pee Russia is so much against the United States 
beeause she is against me (Rev. 12:17, I think. .)’’ 


In some cases these interpretations are made the basis 
of more or less detailed predictions. The predictions are 
either clearly benevolent or clearly hostile in tone: 


‘*We know that the influence and presence of the Great 
Love Master, Teacher and Healer of Mankind, is soon to be 
felt again upon the earth. . . All things social, political and 
otherwise will be made new. The new heaven is open to us. 


— 
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We must prepare our earth for its letting down. It hangs 
now just above our perception. The layers are becoming 
thinner every hour, and soon the world will behold its hidden 
glories.’’ 


‘*T have been telling the Nation’s Leaders for the last 
eighteen years that world conditions will grow worse—till 
the final downfall of the world system comes, I speak this 
truth by the complete understanding of ‘‘God’s plan and 
purpose for all mankind. ... Today the world has become 
a huge armed camp to fulfill the last global Armageddon 
war which is called ‘The abomination of desolation,’ and it’s 
written ‘God will destroy them that destroy the earth’.’’ 


Some of the threats are stated in conditional rather than 
absolute terms. Thus the following threat, formulated by 
an individual who identifies himself as ‘‘G. Mi ski min (Holy 
Naked Arm) joint potentate with Christ 2’’, takes the form 
of a warning of consequences which would arise in the case 
of disobedience of instructions contained in the content of 
the same communication: 

‘*Due to your UN Council not having proper guidance, 
a most awesome and terrible Bible Prophesy is about to 
become a reality involving total annihilation to the West 
World, resultant to the present Korea-China War 1950-1951.’’ 


The last sentence of this letter reads: 


‘*‘Warning: The UN Council’s failure to accomplish 
(the above) order will have wrought this unnecessary De- 
struction to the West Hemisphere.’’ 


These predictions are characterized by an absolute 
ethical standard 3), which appears to be a common feature 
of all ‘‘messianic’’ writers, benevolent or hostile. These abso- 
lute standards serve as frames of reference for the promises 
or threats with which these predictions are linked. In the 
ease of the threats—i.e., the condemnation of any entity 
assumed not to live up to these standards—the picture is 


3. It may or may not be significant in this connection that one of 
the communications is entitled ‘‘ Proclamation to the President of 
the United Nations of the World. . . . Relative to The Single Stand- 
ard Law of the Universe.’’ 
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strongly reminiscent of the mechanism of identification with 
the aggressor (6). The punishments outlined by the non- 
benevolent ‘‘Messiahs’’ for past or future failure to con- 
form to their standards, are in some cases very detailed. The 
relative lack of detail in descriptions of predictions or pre- 
sumable rewards in the case of benevolent ‘‘messianic’’ 
writers is probably to be understood in terms of an ambi- 
valence which underlies the manifest ‘‘benevolence’’ of 
these writers. In terms of theoretical considerations (1) it 
may be assumed that the ‘‘hostile’’ and the ‘‘benevolent’’ 
Messiahs have much in common in terms of underlying dy- 
namics. 

Another type of ambivalence is indicated by the way in 
which some of the ‘‘messianic’’ writers handle the first per- 
son singular pronoun. In some eases the pronoun ‘‘I’’ is 
completely avoided ; in at least one case it is used consistently 
in quotation marks, and in another, not capitalized. One 
writer uses the phrase ‘‘make him prove it’’ in a context 
which does not make clear whether he himself or God is the 
grammatical object of the statement. The fact that these 
items recur in various ‘‘messianic’’ communications, and that 
in some cases they are in sharp contrast to the general lin- 
guistic level of the documents, suggests that such features are 
not adequately explained in terms of low education level. This 
conclusion is further supported by the fact that in some of 
these letters both the salutation and the closing phrase are 
often respectful and humble, and that in some cases there is 
an explicit stress on personal unworthiness of the writer as 
contrasted with his elevated mission. 

‘‘In JEHOVA GOD THE HOLY ONE, have I righteousness, 
although unworthy to that marvelious faver. a Servant of 
JEHOVAH my God... 

(signature ) 

Some of the passages from the document just quoted 
contain fairly transparent phallic and oedipal symbolisms: 

‘‘And when woman the woman saw that the tree was 


good for food, and that was a delight for the eyes, and that 
the tree was to be desired to make one whise. . . she took 
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of the fruit there of, and did eat. And the eyes of them 
both were opened, and they new [sic] that they were naked: 
and they knew that they were naked.’’ 

Kc . even the children of the same parents will loose 
regard for their own parents, and parents of their children, 
to jump upon each others throuths and murder each other.’’ 

It may be relevant to note that the divinity pictured by 
this writer is neither consistently benevolent nor consistently 
hostile, but contains alternately both characteristics. 

Among those religious writers in the sample who do not 
explicitly clarify their position in the spiritual hierarchy 
the number of individuals whose first names are not fully 
given but whose first two initials are given as ‘‘J. C.’’ is 
somewhat greater than could be expected in a random sample 
of the population. This might or might not mean that the 
individuals in question attribute to themselves a Christ-like 
status. It might also be relevant in this connection that 
one ‘‘messianie’’ writer gives his return address as ‘‘Peter- 
borough, Canada,’’ while another writer, whose ‘‘messianic’’ 
status is only vaguely implied, gives his address as ‘‘Christ- 
church, New Zealand.”’ 

The latter writer, (i.e., the writer from New Zealand) 
goes into extreme detail in describing some sort of chemical 
treatment which is supposed to have curative and purifying 
effects on the spirit through the mediation of the ‘‘dynamic”’ 
body. The document contains emphatic claims as to the 
medico-spiritual value of the self-tortures, self-imposed diets, 
baths in tree spray, and other chemical treatments described. 
It gives extensive though somewhat obscure recipes and 
schedules for safe ingestion of the prescribed chemicals in 
addition to speculations as to the alleged ‘‘physiological’’ 
effects of these ministrations. A highly individualized link 
is drawn by this writer between chemistry and religion, as 
is clearly exemplified by the following quotation : 


‘IT am the resurrection... the same as sea water, 
salt, iron lime, and magnesia with a surplus of baking soda, 
and He had 12 diciples and they were the salt of the earth 
you must have metal to substitute for the hydrogen of an 
acid to make a salt, and they had diversion amongst them 
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as to which would be greatest and He said he that as least 
would be greatest of all ZINC. that is the one that we can 
take the least of.’- 


Another much more disorganized ‘‘messianic’’ communi- 
cation also contains some rather obscure links between chem- 
istry and religion, as well as between Australian ‘‘domination 
of China’’ and the war in Korea, and between Westminster 
Abbey and a ‘‘Devils’ Constitution’’; it also establishes the 
locus of hell as an underwater cave in the vicinity of Ice- 
land, and expresses strong anti-Catholic sentiments, as ex- 
emplified in the following quotation: 

‘*Due to the catholics capturing human bodys by eating 
their heavenly soles and stealing the the human bodies for 
hells, my faimily name has been changed to hide the true 
idenity of the Lord, so a false hood can be established. The 
last Kingdom had been destroyed by a Catholic trick, that 
established false idenity at marriage, allowing the bloodline 
of I to be joined with the catholic blood of hell.’’ 


Some of the writers who make messianic claims also 
claim credit for worldly achievements, such as conducting 
surveys leading to the construction of power dams and 
introduction of machine-shop practice in schools in one ease, 
and contributions to the New Deal in another. 

Cabalistic Content. Another category of religious com- 
munications is represented by items with cabalistic content. 
One particularly striking item of this nature has already 
been referred to in another context. This is a rather elab- 
orate document written in narrow columns with a ball-point 
pen (see Figs. 1 and 2) with extensive biblical references 
which are connected by the writer with contemporary events 
(e.g., the Virgin Mary’s ‘‘second toe’’ and the 38th parallel). 
The entire communication is apparently intended as a spirit- 
ual diary, as indicated by occasional statements concerning 
the day of the week. (See photostats). Although the docu- 
ment shows some traces of a reasonably high educational 
level, the ecabalistie features make it virtually impossible 
to detect the various connecting links which are presumably 
intended by the writer. There is some indication that 
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the writer attributes special significance to the initials UNO 
(United Nations Organization), linking them to the Latin 
for ‘‘one.’’ A carbon copy intended for Premier Stalin 
and a somewhat similar communication addressed to the 
Pope are enclosed with the main message. Separate en- 
velopes for Premier Stalin and the Pope are enclosed. The 
reason for not sending these items directly to the addressees 
is not clear. 

Another letter, a 38-page document written in several 
colors of ink, is addressed (‘‘in the name of God’’) to 
Premier Stalin ‘‘and others’’ apparently on the assumption 
that Stalin and other members of the Soviet government are 
to be located at Lake Success. This letter involves a consid- 
erable amount of denunciation of ‘‘religionists’’ (i.e., fol- 
lowers of the false religions ordinarily taught in theological 
(schools), Christmas, Santa Claus, translators of the Bible, 
as well as psychologists, scientists, nudity, and the biblical 
snake. The writer states that he sees some hope for Premier 
Stalin, since the Soviet leader, as a former theological student, 
had turned away from established religions, presumably with 
an insight into their ‘‘hypocrisy’’ and falsehood. 

Not all of the religious communications in the sample 
have messianie or cabalistic content, but the other religious 
letters do not form a sufficiently homogeneous category to 
warrant discussion under that heading, and can more fruit- 
fully be considered under other headings. (See p. 155) 

‘*Inventors’’ and Planners’’. Another major category is 
represented by writers who in the context of their communica- 
tions offer for sale or in exchange for executive positions of 
authority certain plans, programs, ideas or inventions which, 
if put into practice, would presumably be of great benefit to 
humanity. One of the writers in this category is the ‘‘poor 
man’’ diseussed on p. 157. Another such case is the woman 
quoted on p. 158, who refers to her ‘‘important discoveries 
and inventions.’’ A third case is a Swedish correspondent 
who, in unusually terse English, offers a six-point program 
which includes such heterogeneous items as the abolition of 
cannibalism and human sacrifices; dispossession of the em- 
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peror of Japan; the poisoning of surplus babies (with two 
physicians present at each execution) ; and the prohibition 
of the alleged Bedouin methods of punishment; and who, in 
parenthetical comments, requests a Nobel Peace Prize and a 
position as World President, International Cabinet Minister, 
or United Nations Prime Minister. The aggressive and sad- 
istic quality of his language is illustrated by the following 


excerpt: 


‘*When a person has been murdered among them [the 
bedouins] and the real murderer cannot be found, they kill 
a young girl. For the first stealing they cut off a thief’s one 
hand and for the second stealing his other hand. Then he 
cannot steal any more. For adulteries the punishment is 80 
lashes, which in the most cases is the same as the death.’’ 


Another writer, three of whose letters are available in 
the sample, also requests an important post, and also offers 
a program for the achievement of peace. Still another writer 
describes in a circular a calendar developed by himself 
(which presumably can be used as a basis for predicting 
events ). 

A somewhat related type of communication is repre- 
sented by two letters from an individual who claims to have 
originated the term ‘‘United Nations’’ in connection with 
a dance he sponsored in 1941, and who requests verification 
of this claim. In addition to the assumption of semantic 
magic implicit in the importance attached by him to the 
coining of the term as such this individual also betrays his 
eccentricity through a statement to the effect that he had 
invited various diplomats and public figures to the dance in 
question, at which he reports the attendance of ‘‘30 or 40”’ 
people. 

Secular Paranoics. Another major group is represented 
by individuals with secular paranoic delusions. One of the 
most striking of these delusions is exemplified by a telegram 
of close to 600 words sent from California, in which the writ- 
er complains of a machine allegedly implanted in him with 
official government approval, which he describes as: 
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‘‘GUARDED AS A MASS PERVERSION TITTILAT- 
ING APPARATUS AND A SECRET BUT NOT MILITARY 
APPARATUS KNOWN FROM PRESIDENCY ON DOWN— 
TO INDUCE ABNORMAL ORGIES AND ABSOLUTELY 
HAVING NO ACADEMIC TECHNICAL—INVESTIGATION 
NOR PUNITIVE WORTH OTHER THAN A SADISM 
LOWER THAN ABORIGINAL CIVILIZATION.’’ 


This correspondent states that he must have a ‘‘vast and 
international audience’’ so that he can obtain relief, and 
complains that ‘‘supposedly high intellects’’ have ignored 
his appeals for assistance. He also complains of the ‘‘totally 
blacked out press’’ which has helped to conceal his complaint, 
and of indifference of the Vatican to this ‘‘codified perver- 
sion,’’ in spite of the fact that he is a good Catholic 
and adds that the Supreme Court has ignored his pleas. 
The telegram also contains a cryptic reference to his ‘‘para- 
noia’’ and to ‘‘Krafft-Ebbing abnormality,’’ thus suggesting 
that the author had been previously confronted with a diag- 
nosis of his ailment 4) 

Another complaint about a machine allegedly used as an 
instrument of torture is contained in a much less literate 
letter with a considerable amount of symbolism, as can be 
noted in the following description of the hostile machine: 


‘*this erafts spotting, penetrating, peircing knocking, scien- 
tific rays are very injurious. They come direct to and thru 
any surface. They penetrates, and peirces me thru and 


This writer, like the previous one, complains that he has 
appealed to government authorities, but that his protests 
have been ignored. 

Another type of paranoic delusion is exemplified by a 
correspondent who signs (her) letter as ‘‘Elizabeth Windsor 
(Montbatten HRH)’’ and who claims that she and ‘‘many 
of [her] relatives’’ (presumably the British royal family) 
are living in Chicago while being impersonated in London. 


4. For an extended discussion of ‘‘The influencing machine’’ see: 
Tausk (13). (See also Bleuler - 3 - p. 118) 


| 
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The agents of persecution in this instance are referred to 
as “‘so-called ‘guardians,’ ’’ but their precise identity is not 
specified. Perhaps significantly, this writer gives her address 
as ‘‘West Normal, Park Way.’’ 

Another much more confused case of paranoid delusion 
is that of a writer who somewhat chaotically designates as 
the agents of persecution in his case the U.S. government, 
the ‘‘devil St. Lukes Catholic Church,’’ the ‘‘Downey Hos- 
pital,’’ the Democratic Party, the DuPonts, his father, his 
‘father’s wife,’’ certain people who changed their names, 
people with potbellies, lunatics, syphilitics, and certain peo- 
ple who had allegedly stolen his money, his writings, and his 
name. 

At least three of the documents mentioned in this see- 
tion are intended as complaints to a higher authority in view 
of the alleged fact that U.S. governmental agencies have 
ignored repeated complaints and appeals. The U.N. thus 
comes to constitute, for these secular paranoies, a tribunal 
of appeal of public opinion. 

‘*Tsolationists’’. Another group of letters can be classi- 
fied as falling within an ‘‘isolationist’’ category. These let- 
ters are sharply critical of the war in Korea. Their image 
of the war is, however, in most eases strikingly over-simpli- 
fied. While stressing the suffering and blood-shed, hardly 
any of them mention specific issues involved. The emphasis 
on destructive aspects of warfare which is present in some 
of these communications suggests strongly that the writers 
are deriving a considerable amount of aggressive gratification 
from the process of describing these aspects. Thus, a carbon 
copy of a letter written by a California woman to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reads in part as follows: 

**T was heartened [sic] the other day when I learned that 
an editorial in The Washington Post stated in effect that 
what you have done in Korea is really ‘mass murder’ !. 

The killing of mothers w:th nursing babies at their breasts, 
killing children at play, killing farmers in the field, ete!’’ 


As in 1940 mail on conscription (9) there is considerable 
verbal identification with the suffering of mothers whose 


| | 
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‘*boys’’ are to be sacrificed by the ‘‘bloodthirsty’’ leaders. 
While there is no attempt to justify the communist side, 
there is also virtually no attempt to condemn it. One writer 
even goes so far as to enclose with a clipping of a picture of 
a dead Korean the following note: 
‘*If the Catholic and Protestant Church with its leaders and 
the trade Unionists and United Nations cannot find a Solu- 


tion for Massacreeing of Koreans then Communism has no 
Terrors for me.’’ 


Three of the ‘‘isolationist’’ letters supposedly originate with 
collective entities [‘‘Voice of the People’’ Weman British 
Committee (Underground) ete.| (Only one of the other com- 
munications in the sample is ‘‘collective’’ in the same sense, 
i.e., allegedly representing some organized group.) Presum- 
ably this device is used to impress and intimidate the ad- 
dressee with the alleged strength of the machine and public 
backing of the writers. Of course, this does not in any way 
preclude the likelihood that deeper determinants may also 
be involved in the choice of this particular technique of ap- 
peal or threat. 
A communication Signed ‘‘ Official sign. Wemon British 
Committee (Underground) ’’ reads in part as follows: 
‘*We are notifying you as we have notified Pres. Truman, 
Attlee, Jebb, Malik of Russia, the Chinese delegate, Gen. 
Marshall we the Women of the British Commonwealth mean 
business and don’t take this letter as a hoax. .. don’t be 
blowing off steam about the United Nations or you may be 
looking for another job as we shall work to pull the Com- 
monwealth out of the U. N.’’ 


The one ‘‘ecollective’’ letter which does not express isolation- 
ist sentiments with respect to the war in Korea is neverthe- 
less strikingly similar to the ‘‘isolationist’’ letters in emotion- 
al tone—in spite of almost diametrically opposed content. This 
document, which is signed ‘‘Committee of Public Citizens, 
Washington Heights,’’ demands the execution of Gen. Mao 
Tsetung, and, in an enclosed note, adds: 


‘*Gen’1 MacArthur has shown the way. Re inforece and 
back him up with Gunds and men. Blast the Way to the 
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Manchurian Border. No room for cowards in the U.N. Send 
enough ships planes and tanks to destroy the remnants of 
North Korean Army. 

Committee of Public Citizens.’’ 


IMPLIED SHARED FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


In the preceding section an attempt has been made 
to present certain types of communications found in the 
sample. This will now be supplemented by a discussion of 
some other features of the communications which to some 
extent cut across that typology. One of the characteristics 
which many of the communications have in common is the 
implied presupposition of a shared frame of reference. This 
characteristic is difficult to define in strictly operational 
terms, since to some extent shared frames of reference are 
presupposed in all communication (10, pp. 292 ff.). An- 
other factor that may make operational definition difficult is 
the wide variation in the nature of the implied shared frames 
of reference and of the different kinds and degrees of the 
psychopathology involved. Some illustrations will, how- 
ever, serve to define some of the specific forms such implied 
shared frames of reference may take. Two of the most strik- 
ing examples have already been referred to in another con- 
text. One of these is the postcard which contains the cryptic 
reference to the Athens mailman and which, for reasons that 
are not made clear, is written in reverse order. The other 
is the elaborate cabalistic communication referred to ex- 
tensively on p. 173. 

In these two documents, and perhaps also in the em- 
bellished rotogravure section mentioned on p. 152 (also see 
Figs. 3 and 4), there is apparently a deliberate attempt to 
introduce cryptic features. It may be conjectured that in 
these cases distortion of content serves a magical function 
(7; 11, pp. 88 ff). 

In some other documents there is apparently no attempt 
at deliberate distortion of content, although some cryptic 
elements result from a lack of clarity in the expression of 


ideas. 
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One example of an implied shared frame of reference 
is provided by a letter in which the writer makes eryptic 
references to alleged common features in names and physiog- 
nomie characteristics of some industrialists and financiers on 
the one hand and some Nazi leaders on the other, in what 
apparently is intended as an attempt to trace the causes of 
World War II: 


‘*For instance, compare the names Fritz Thyssen and Harry 
Firestone. Then compare Hermann Goering with Henry Ford, 
2, physically. Then Hitler with Thomas Dewey (Dupont’s 
stooge) ‘‘ Dewey’’ equals ‘‘ Dupont’’) and one of his present 
stooges, Dean Acheson (D. A. equals Dupont). Then compare 
Paul Goebbels, physically, with Winthrop Rockefeller (who 
probably owns Procter & Gambel). Behind them all, Dupont, 
of course.’’ 


Still another type of content distortion consists of ex- 
treme abbreviation of content with the result that some of 
it becomes rather cryptic. This is illustrated by two letters, 
both of them signed by the same individual, which are ob- 
viously written at great speed, and are extremely brief. In 
both cases the letters appear to be almost in the character of 
free-association comments on enclosed clippings. In one of 
these letters the writer says: 

‘*Don’t you think the United Nations should insist that Gen. 


MacArthur should be in Turkey to impress the U.S.S.R.? 
Cordially yours. . .’’ 


The enclosures consist of two pages from a News Bulle- 
tin issued by the Turkish Embassy, as well as a page from a 
USSR Information Bulletin containing a picture of Gen. 
Stalin. 

The precise way in which these clippings are presumed 
to support the writer’s thesis is not clear from the content. 

Another relevant example is provided by a document 
which consists of a copied quotation from the ‘‘Chicago Sun- 
Times’’ and a postscript only partly relevant to this quota- 
tion,—both written on the back of a printed leaflet calling 
for a reaffirmation of the ‘‘Oath of the Elbe.’’ 5) 
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Again the connection among the various elements of the 
document is not fully clarified. 

In a third type of communication involving an implied 
shared frame of reference there appears to be neither a 
deliberate intention to distort content through the intro- 
duction of cryptic features nor confusion in the strict sense 
of formal logic. In these cases the cryptic feature appears 
to be traceable primarily to the assumption that certain facts 
are widely known and that therefore certain content fea- 
tures do not require elaboration. An outstanding illustration 
of an implied shared frame of reference of this type is pro- 
vided by the case of the paranoic discussed on p. 175, who 
maintains that he has been made the victim of a government- 
sponsored conspiracy. 

The implied shared frame of reference is to some extent 
indicated by the fact that this writer does not specify pre- 
cisely the effects which he attributes to the alleged govern- 
ment-operated machine, although presumably the machine is 
supposed to provide remote control of the writer’s sexual 
impulses or activity. Similarly, the writer does not explain 
his reference to a ‘‘play by play absolutely official docu- 
mentary film’’ presumably featuring himself, which, accord- 
ing to him, served to deny some self-evident proposition 
whose nature is not, however, clear from the content of the 
document. The differentiating feature of the implied shared 
frame of reference in this case appears to consist in the 
assumption of universal knowledge related to a delusion of 
grandeur on the part of the writer. This observation can 
also be said to hold for a writer who used initials instead of 
his signature on the apparent assumption that he would be 
sufficiently prominent to be identified by these initials, or at 
least that his previous letters had received sufficient attention 
to make him identifiable in terms of these initials. 


5. This refers to an oath taken on the occasion of the meeting of Ameri- 
ean and Russian advance elements on the Elbe on April 25, 1945, 
the date which also marked the opening of the United Nations San 


Francisco Conference. 
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IMAGES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Some comments can now be made concerning some of 
the images of the United Nations which emerge from the 
sample. As previously indicated (see p. 169) some of the 
communications express intense hostility towards the United 
Nations. It has also been indicated that, while some of the 
letters include such phrases as ‘‘respectfully yours’’, ‘‘humble 
servant’’, ete., such superficial signs of subordination are, 
within the limits of this sample, invariably accompanied by 
extreme self-assertion. Even in the cases of communicators 
appealing to the United Nations for assistance in specific 
personal or world problems there is no unambiguous implica- 
tion of subordination to the United Nations. None of the 
letters express simple approval of the U. N. without in some 
way linking it with an order or appeal. The personal prob- 
lems for which assistance is sought are, within the limits of 
the sample, never concerned with advice or guidance, but 
rather with material advantages or protection against ex- 
ternal enemies (for examples see pp. 174), sometimes 
with the apparent implication that the U.N. can assume 
the role of a court of appeals or public opinion to which 
citizens can address grievances against their own govern- 
ments. 

The theme of the subordination of the U. N. to the writer 
which has been referred to in the last paragraph is especially 
salient in the case of the ‘‘messianic’’ writers. As has already 
been indicated, some of these ‘‘messianic’’ writers are strong- 
ly hostile to the United Nations. Other ‘‘messianic’’ writ- 
ers, while not explicitly hostile, imply a definite attitude 
of superiority, since they view the United Nations as an 
instrument of God’s war (see p. 171) or direct to the U. N. 
‘‘God’s orders’’ for universal peace. Both the hostile and 
‘*benevolent messianic’’ writers make use, as has already 
been stated, of highly simplified and absolute standards of 
morality. At least in the case of the hostile messianic writ- 
ers the emphasis is thruout on the evils which they denounce, 
while the benefits of the theocratic rule which they predict 
are left vague and are covered by such general stereotypes 
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as ‘‘universal peace’’, ‘‘cooperation’’, ete. In the ease of 
some of the ‘‘benevolent messiahs’’, the United Nations, as 
the symbol of secular world government, represents a stage 
in the development of political organization toward the 
theocratic state. The following is representative of this type 
of writer: 
‘God hath spoken, and we are commanded to inform the 
‘United Nations’ that the ‘New Deal’ Erea has expired, and 
the Kingdom of God over all the earth is now manifest.’’ 
‘*Democracy was merely the legitimate stepping-stone from 
Autoeracy to ‘‘Theocracy’, and has now accomplished its 
mission. ’’ 


As may already have been gathered to some extent from 
the preceding discussion, many of the letters show a good 
deal of confusion as regards the nature and function of the 
United Nations. Some of the documents appear not to dif- 
ferentiate very clearly between the United States govern- 
ment and the U. N. On the other hand, in at least one case 
the writer addresses premier Stalin at Lake Success. Some of 
the other writers apparently view the U. N. as an agency 
that would pay for ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘“‘discoveries and inven- 
tions’’ (see p. 173) that would lead to the solution of major 
world problems, or would make everybody happy. Some 
of the communications contain no explicit reference to the 
United Nations at all, and relevance of the content of these 
communications to United Nations problems is often obscure. 

Virtually none of the writers in the sample reflect any 
real awareness of the precise nature and complexity of the 
world organization and the problems with which it is con- 
cerned. Thus, one document consists of a strongly isola- 
tionist editorial from the ‘‘Columbus Evening Dispatch’’, 
with the following comment inserted in ink: 


‘*The American people are getting tired of your playing 
nonsense. If you have any brains use them and get down to 
the business in hand or shut up.’’ 


Unlike the ‘‘isolationist’’ documents discussed in another 
context, this particular editorial and inscription make no 
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reference to the war in Korea but concentrate on expressing 
hostility to the presence of the U. N. personnel and diplomats 
on American soil, and to their immunities and privileges, 
with special regard to their use of U. S. highways. 

Although some of the communications contain newspaper 
clippings or refer to some news items, there is remarkably 
little reference to concrete political or military events. The 
few references to events that are included seem to be se- 
lected in terms of the highly individual frame of reference 
of each writer in virtually complete independence of day to 
day shifts in the political scene. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS: 

A Comment on Communication and Expression. At this 
point a problem may be raised regarding the extent to which 
the documents analyzed in this paper can be seriously con- 
sidered as examples of ‘‘communication.’’ It may be useful 
in this context to apply a distinction between communication 
and expression which has been implied by some writers (2). 
In terms of this distinction the term ‘‘communication’’ 
would apply to those aspects of the documents which are 
intended to convey meanings to the addressee, while the ex- 
pressive aspects would reflect some of the personality charac- 
teristics of the writer, but would not, as such, involve mean- 
ing. To the extent that these letters are addressed to the 
U. N. they can, at least in that minimal sense, be regarded as 
communications. 

A further distinction which might be relevant at this 
point concerns the differentiation between conscious and un- 
conscious intentions in communications. While it can safely 
be assumed that all of the writers in the sample had the con- 
scious intention of sending the communications to the United 
Nations, it is not at all clear that writing and mailing of the 
communications involves in all of these cases a desire to be 
understood. The two examples of reversal already cited 
(see pp. 156, 178) illustrate strikingly the obstacles to under- 
standing that are imposed by some of the writers. There 
does not seem to be any simple way of determining whether 
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these reversals are primarily intended to increase the diffi- 
culty of understanding the communications or whether the 
increased difficulty is a by-product of some other motive. 6) 
In terms of psychoanalytic theory it is quite plausible that 
both factors are operative, and that an adequate explanation 
of these reversals would involve the principle of overdeter- 
mination (8). 

As has already been pointed out, psychoanalytic theory 
would lead one to expect that the types of characteristics 
here classified as formal can be expected to serve the func- 
tion of (conscious or unconscious) communication. In many 
eases the precise communicative function of the various 
formal peculiarities cannot be determined without more 
detailed information about the communicators. One such 
case is provided by a small inverted picture of a telephone 
pasted on a large blank sheet of heavy paper sent, along 
with other material, by a Cuban ‘‘messianic’’ writer. In 
some cases, however, the communicative function of the formal 
characteristics in question seems relatively easy to decipher. 
(For a relevant example see the discussion of the ‘‘poor 
man’’ on p. 157 who placed excessive postage on his mail.) 
writers the communi- 


9? 


In the case of the ‘‘messianic 
eative function is not always as clear as with secular 
paranoics. At least some of the products of the ‘‘messianic’’ 
writers in the sample consist of mimeographed or ‘‘dittoed”’ 
items not primarily addressed to the U. N. The line of de- 
mareation between such documents, and books, magazines, 
and newspapers published by some ‘‘messianic’’ writers ap- 
pears to be only a matter of degree. The available data do 
not permit an inference as to whether any of the ‘‘messianic’’ 
writers in the sample are ‘‘successful’’ ‘‘messiahs’’, in the 
sense of having been able to attract a following, or for that 


6. Kris (11) has presented striking evidence indicating that some 
aspects of productions of psychotic artists are intended primarily 
to serve a magical function rather than the function of communica- 


tion. 
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matter, whether they have made any real attempts at prose- 
lyting. 7) 

Motivation of Letter-Writers. That there is not much 
homogeneity in the motivations of the letter-writers in the 
sameple can be inferred from the preceding discussion. Thus, 
at least at the manifest level, the motivations of a ‘‘messianic’’ 
writer are obviously quite different from the motivations of 
a secular paranoic or an ‘‘isolationist.’’ Moreover, it is to 
be noted in this connection that some of the postulated types, 
e. g., the category of ‘‘messianic’’ writers, are essentially 
defined in terms of content, and that the definition does not 
necessarily presuppose homogeneity in the underlying dy- 
namies. Such homogeneity is presupposed in some of the 
other categories, e. g., secular paranoics. 

Inasmuch as this study is confined to an analysis of 
documents which were received at the U. N. (within a limited 
period) it is obviously based on a self-selected sample. The 
secular paranoic who writes to the United Nations is not 
necessarily representative in all respects of the entire class 
of secular paranoics, and the same point could be made 
about the other diagnostic and descriptive categories. It 
may, however, be assumed that in some cases the fact of 
writing to the U. N. bears a direct relationship to the content 
of the delusion. Thus, a paranoic who believes that he is 
mistreated by his government is presumably more likely to 
write to the U. N. than one whose delusions are not inter- 
national in scope. Of course, the international scope of 
the delusion does not, strictly speaking, ‘‘explain’’ the let- 
ter-writing, since it is possible that there are paranoics with 
international delusions who do not write, and since the na- 
ture of the delusion is something that itself requires explana- 
tion. Other types of data, presumably based on intensive 
interviews with samples drawn from various diagnostic 
groups, would be needed to answer questions of this nature, 
as well as questions concerning the function that letter-writ- 


7. For a social-psychological study of a highly successful messianic 
movement see Cantril and Sherif (4). 
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ing serves for the individual. It is quite possible that when 
the answer to these questions is forthcoming, some light will 
also be thrown on motivational factors involved in non- 
eccentric letter-writing. 


SUMMARY 


A content analysis of 72 accentric communications re- 
ceived by the United Nations during a two-month period in 
1951 has been carried out. The results of this analysis in- 
dicate that virtually all the communications in the sample 
have some formal peculiarities. These formal peculiarities 
appear to serve symptomatic functions. 

A detailed description of some major types of eccentric 
communications is presented in terms of content and of in- 
ferred dynamics. These types include secular paranoics, 
**messianic’’ writers, ‘‘inventors’’ and ‘‘planners’’, and 
isolationists.’’ Each of these is discussed in some detail. 

The possible psychological functions served by cryptic 
features encountered in many of the documents are discussed 
at length. In the expressed or implied attitudes toward the 
United Nations such characteristics as ambivalence and 
lack of reality orientation are noted. Not a single one of 
the documents is found to express unambiguous approval of 
the United Nations. 

Problems pertaining to the relationship between com- 
munication and expression, and to the study of motivations 


of letter-writers, are discussed. 
* 
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Cellini’s Two Childhood Memories 


by 
Erling Eng 


When Benvenuto Cellini was writing the story of his 
life struggles and achievements at the age of 58, he ‘‘re- 
ealled’’ two events from his early childhood. These followed 
one another, between mentions of his father’s reaction to 
his birth and his father’s early attempts to teach him music. 
When examined in the context of Cellini’s art and other 
recollections of his life, this pair of memories proves ex- 
tremely rich in images expressive of his conflicts and of 
the ways in which he attempted to manage them. Even a 
partial explication of their ramified connections is sufficient 
to disclose another striking example of the dreamlike rich- 
ness and organization of memories referred to earliest child- 
hood. (1) In this paper I shall attempt to show how the 
symbolic elements of early childhood memories may be re- 
peated in memories and works of the imagination in later 
periods of one’s life, their recurrence being expressive of 
the continuity of an unconscious conflict. 

We have no way of knowing more than Cellini tells us 
of the experiences in his childhood that formed the basis 
of his two memories. But we are not here concerned with 
the relation of his report to the earlier experience. We 
are going to treat the two memories which appear in the 
beginning of the book as if they were pregnantly allusive 
‘‘initial dreams’’ in a psychoanalysis, and then see how their 
images and elements recur elsewhere in Cellini’s memoirs 
and art creations. Such an approach to the analysis of 


1. Although the findings in this paper are intended to stand by them- 
selves, they do fit in with conclusions reached from a more comprehensive 
study of Cellini’s life and art. 
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autobiography also parallels the way in which one may 
study recurrences of the same conflict with regressive or 
progressive attempts at resolution in a series of dreams 
during a single night. From such viewpoints, the memoirs 
of Cellini may be viewed in large part as the most recent 
attempt in the story of lifelong attempts to become free of 
the conflict so clearly represented in the two childhood 
memories. 

Although such an approach is to be justified only by its 
usefulness in the present instance, there are several things 
about his memoirs that suggest their parallel to a series of 
dreams. First of all, we know that most of his story was 
dictated to a 14 year old boy amanuensis over a four year 
period. Thus it was largely spoken in the Italian vernacular 
to one of a number of young men who figured both in Cel- 
lini’s life and in his dreams. Further, his narrative teems 
with abrupt movements of unreflected affect, abundant in- 
consistencies, sudden changes of pace and spontaneous ex- 
pressions. In a detailed study of Cellini’s writing in the 
Italian vernacular many indications of primary process 


appear: 

‘*Benvenuto’s idiosyncratic way of making sentences is of par- 
ticular importance for understanding his thought-formation. 
While the classical writer strives for a clarified and ordered re- 
production of a completed sequence of ideas, Cellini’s style shows 
us the genesis, as it were, of his associations in all their original 
disorder. Thoughts and relationships further, clash with, or com- 
plicate one another, depending on the order of their entry into 
consciousness. His style takes on the tempo of a fast gallop 
while logic and order fall behind.’’ (2) 


Here is the complete text of the two early memories: 


** Andrea Cellini was yet alive when I was about three years old 
and he had passed his hundredth. One day they had been alter- 
ing a certain conduit pertaining to a cistern, and there issued 
from it a great scorpion unperceived by them, which crept down 


2. Vossler, K. Benvenuto Cellini’s Stil in seiner Vita; Versuch einer 


psychologischen Stilbetrachtung. Beitrige zur Romanischen Philologie. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1899. p. 425. 
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from the cistern to the ground, and slank away beneath a bench. 
I saw it, and ran up to it, and laid my hands upon it. It was 
so big that when I had it in my little hands, it put out its tail 
on one side, and on the other thrust forth both its mouths. They 
relate that I ran in high joy to my grandfather, crying out: 
‘Look, grandpapa, at my pretty little crab.’ When he recognized 
that the creature was a scorpion, he was on the point of falling 
dead for the great fear he had and anxiety about me. He coaxed 
and entreated me to give it him; but the more he begged, the 
tighter I clasped it, crying and saying, I would not give it to 
anyone. My father, who was also in the house, ran up when 
he heard my screams, and in his stupefaction could not think 
how to prevent the venomous animal from killing me. Just 
then his eyes chanced to fall upon a pair of scissors; and so, 
while soothing and caressing me, he cut its tail and mouths off. 
Afterwards, when the great peril had been thus averted, he took 
the occurrence for a good augury. 

When I was about five years old my father happened to be 
in a basement-chamber of our house, where they had been wash- 
ing, and where a good fire of oak-logs was still burning; he 
had a viol in his hand, and was playing aad singing alone be- 
side the fire. The weather was very cold. Happening to look 
into the fire, he spied in the middle of those most burning flames 
a little creature like a lizard, which was sporting in the core 
of the intensest coals. Becoming instantly aware of what the 
thing was, he had my sister and me called, and pointed it out 
to us children, gave me a great box on the ears, which caused 
me to howl and weep with all my might. Then he pacified me 
good-humouredly, and spoke as follows: ‘My dear little boy, 
I am not striking you for any wrong that you have done, but 
only to make you remember that the lizard which you see in the 
fire is a salamander, a creature which has never been seen before 
by any one of whom we have credible information.’ So saying, 
he kissed me and gave me some pieces of money.’’ (3) 


In the fashion of the heroes of myth, these two stories 
seem prophetic of coming prodigies. Cellini shows himself 
as fearless as the infant Hercules or Alexander the Great 
who both strangled serpents in their cradles. His rescue 
by the hand of God, as it were, adds a ‘‘good augury.’’ And 


3. The Life of Benvenuto Cellini written by himself. Phaidon edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. p. 5-6. All further refer- 
ences are to this edition. 
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his sight of the salamander further confirms his sense of 
special destiny, since it had ‘‘never been seen before by any 
one of whom we have credible information.’’ This super- 
naturally expressed narcissism appears elsewhere in Cellini’s 
life. For example, following his vision of Madonna and 
Child and Christ in prison many years later, Cellini tells 
us that he ever afterwards bore a halo around his head. (4) 

Next to the impression Cellini’s stories give us of a 
divinely protected and favored child is that of a powerful 
father’s protection and favor of his child. While the grand- 
father is paralyzed with fear, the father cuts off the danger- 
ous parts of the scorpion. And when his father spies the 
marvellous salamander in the fire, he ealls to Cellini and 
his sister. The box on the ear was only to help him remember 
this happy event, the kiss and gift of money obvious signs 
of his good intent. 

But neither of these more apparent impressions can 
overcome an impression of conflict between father and son. 
Such a conflict seems already implicit in Cellini’s contrast 
of the fearless boy and his powerful father. In relating the 
scorpion memory he emphasizes the father’s protective con- 
cern, and relates the little boy’s screams of fear and anger 
to his struggle with the grandfather. Yet it is hard to be- 
lieve that the little boy was not hurt and surprised at having 
its pet mutilated while being soothed and caressed or at 
being boxed on the ears while gazing at the salamander. In 
both cases, Cellini’s affection for his father appears to have 
prevailed over a sense of having been injured by him. 

But these two ‘‘memories’’ of Cellini are more than 
duplicate versions of a conflict and its partial resolution; as 
in some dream sequences there is movement from a more 
direct version of the anxiety situation toward a less anxious 
and more integrated restatement and partial resolution. In- 
dicate of this is the lightening of the overall feeling in the 
salamander memory as contrasted with the scorpion memory. 
His father is playing the viol and singing beside a fire in 


4. Ibid., p. 240. 
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the winter; there is a wonderful salamander sporting in 
the flames, and his father negates the box on the ears with 
a kiss and gift of money. In the scorpion episode, however, 
he had screamed and struggled with his frightened grand- 
father until his father had cut off the dangerous parts of 
the poisonous scorpion. Though both memories ‘show us a 
fascinating little animal and a father who disappoints one 
in a surprising fashion, the salamander memory suggests 
increased mastery of his castration anxiety through repres- 
sion, denial, and partial identification with the father. In 
the scorpion memory the emphasis is on loss while gain comes 
to the fore in the sueceeding memory. 

This repetition of a traumatic fear with effort at sym- 
bolic mastery involves a number of other defensive changes. 
In the first episode it is the little Cellini who runs up and 
seizes the animal; in the second episode the animal is in- 
accessible and Cellini is shown it as a favor by his father. 
In the first memory the naive child’s aggressiveness is thrown 
into relief while the powerful, wise authority of the ar- 
bitrary, well-intentioned father is uppermost in the second. 
Evidence for the increase of integration in the salamander 
memory is to be seen in the substitution of the single figure 
of the favoring father for the pair of contrasting father and 
grandfather figures in the scorpion episode. Yet this move- 
ment toward integration is incomplete since it has advanced 
only as far as ambivalence toward a possibly ‘‘two-faced”’ 
father from its earlier dissociation of the contrasting affects 
linked with the father image. Less anxious as a consequence 
of this shift away from direct conflict with patriarchal 
authority and as a consequence of putting the little animal 
at a distance, Cellini now reduces the father’s castrating 
authority to an admonitory boxing of the ears. Yet if the 
father appears more friendly and less punitive in the sala- 
mander memory, it is just because his authority and Cel- 
lini’s submission to it are more complete. The father no 
longer carries a scissors, but holds a bow with which he 
plays a viol beside the salamander in the fire. When he 
shows the salamander to Cellini, he gives him a blow on the 
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ear and tells him that it ‘‘has never been seen before by 
any one of whom we have credible information.’’ 

In this salamander memory of Cellini we see an almost 
perfect miniature of the widespread male puberty rite in 
which the youth is impressed by a frightening, mysterious 
version of the father’s phallic authority, while he undergoes 
a symbolic castration through loss of a tooth or finger joint 
or prepuce, or by having his teeth filed. (5) And with the 
completion of the rite he receives the blessing of the fathers 
with permission to become a father himself. 

In recounting the incident of the salamander, Cellini 
might also have been demonstrating that he had followed 
his father’s wishes by never forgetting that marvellous sight. 
Certainly he never forgot the greater authority of the father 
and the possibility of castration represented by the father’s 
blow on his ear. (6) Moreover, the extent to which elements 
and images linked with this memory reappear in Cellini’s 
narration of his later fears and difficulties strengthens our 
impression that there are many allusions to Cellini’s basic 
conflicts and defenses in these two memories. We are not 
surprised to note, for example, that Cellini’s first mention 
of opposition to his father’s musical ambitions for him follow 
directly the salamander scene in which his father is playing 
the viol. 

In an occurrence ascribed to his early 30’s, elements 
of the salamander, the flame, and the blow on the ear make 
their re-appearance. While working on a chalice for the 
Pope, Cellini had quarreled with a Cardinal Salviati whom 
the Pope had asked to prod Cellini in his work after many 
unconscionable delays. Cellini, obeying a summons, ap- 
peared before the Pope and found him in anger. He says: 


‘* Accordingly, when I perceived that the Pope had become no 


5. Reik, T. Ritual. ‘‘The puberty rites of savages,’’ p. 91-166. 
London: Hogarth Press, 1931. 

6. Cellini subsequently describes the death-dealing power of his 
father’s curse against a man who had drawn his father’s wrath by 
taking Cellini’s side in an argument with his father. See ibid., p. 13-15. 
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better than a vicious beast, my chief anxiety was how I could 
manage to withdraw from his presence. So, while he went on 
bullying, I tucked the piece beneath my cape, and muttered under 
my breath: ‘The whole world could not compel a blind man to 
execute such things as these.’ ”’ 


Then more loudly in response to the Pope’s angry query, he 

continues : 
‘*T am convinced that the only cause of this great trouble which 
has happened to me is Cardinal Salviati; for he sent to me 
immediately after your Holiness’s departure, and when I presented 
myself, he called my work a stew of onions, and told me he would 
send me to complete it in a galley; and such was the effect upon 
me of his knavish words, that in my passion I felt my face in 
flame, and so intolerable a heat attacked my eyes that I could 
not find my way home. Two days afterwards, cataracts fell on 
both my eyes; I quite lost my sight, and after your Holiness’s 
departure I have been unable to work at all.’’ (7) 


Thus the loss of Cellini’s sight follows close on the heels 
of his hostile reaction to the Pope and Cardinal. We may 
certainly suspect that this affliction served as the anticipated 
punishment for his angry assertiveness. In this context of 
resentment toward authority figures who want to take some- 
thing away from him, the references to flame, blindness, and 
the red-hatted Cardinal Sal-viati evoke reminiscences of the 
pattern of affects indicated by the scorpion episode and 
crystallized in that of the salamander. 

The sense of déja vu in connection with this pattern 
of elements recurs when we read this account of a battle 
during his twenty-seventh year. He was fighting for the 
Pope, and close to him, during the sacking of Rome in 1527. 
He tells us that he had warned two cardinals ‘‘not to show 
themselves, since their nasty red caps gave a fair mark to 
our enemies.’’ Shortly afterwards, he became fearful that, 
in firing his cannon, he would jar a barrel of stones on them 
from a nearby wall. However, with the reassuring disbelief 


7. Ibid., p. 110. 
8. Ibid., p. 68-69. Cf. with Freud’s remarks on the paternal sun 
in the Schreber case. 
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of the General himself in this direful possibility, Cellini 
aimed his cannon at a tavern window painted with a bright 
red sun: 
‘*Taking no more thought about it, I struck the sun in the 
centre, exactly as I said I should. The cask was dislodged, as 
I predicted, and fell precisely between Cardinal Farnese and 
Messer Jacopo Salviati. It might very well have dashed out 
the brains of both of them. . .’’ (8) 


Here it seems entirely likely that Cellini has displaced his 
hostility from his father to the cardinals with their ‘‘nasty 
red caps’’, and then projected it onto the military enemy, 
climaxing his security operations with a warning to the 
cardinals. On the point of firing his cannon, he became 
fearful of hurting others on his own side. And when the 
General accepted responsibility by urging him to fire, he 
hit the red paternal sun in its very centre, at the same time 
almost killing the Cardinal and Messer Salviati! Abruptly, 
Cellini became afraid of punishment from the General that 
increased to such a point that he warned the General away 
with the threat of murder. Only after the General had 
assured him that he was still loved, and had given his ap- 
proval to Cellini’s near-hit of the Cardinal and Salviati, did 
he feel easier. Then he was able to give utterance to the 
following remark: 


‘*T was within an inch of revenging my father on Messer Jacopo 
Salviati, who had grievously injured him, according to my fa- 
ther’s complaints. As it was, unwittingly I gave the fellow a 
great fright.’’ (9) 


In this episode, as in the two early memories, a situation 
structured in terms of Cellini’s intense ambivalence sudden- 
ly precipitates an action which represents an imperfect 
resolution of the conflict. Now however, it is not the father 
but Cellini who appears in the foreground, even if a bit 
unsteadily. It is Cellini who is the instigator of the danger- 
ous surprise to the Cardinal and Salviati, even though he 


9. Ibid., p. 70. 
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must first warn the cardinals against the enemy, secure the 
General’s permission to fire, and following the accident, 
make sure of the General’s love and approval. The last 
detail is an echo of the kiss and money ending of the sala- 
mander memory in which Cellini’s father, like the General, 
soothed the hurt of the surprised, overwhelmed Benvenuto. 
From start to finish, the movement of this battle story pro- 
gresses jerkily through a succession of sudden kaleidoscopic 
rearrangements of the shifting ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ father 
figments. 

Directly afterwards Cellini tells another story in which 
the ‘‘red-authority-who-is-not-recognized-or-who-is-attacked- 
by-accident’’ reappears in a more revealing fashion: 


‘*On one occasion the Pope was walking around the circular 
keep, when he observed a Spanish colonel in the Prati; he recog- 
nized the man by certain indications, seeing that this officer 
had formerly been in his service; and while he fixed his eyes 
on him, he kept talking about him. I, above by the Angel, knew 
nothing of all this, but spied a fellow down there, busying 
himself about the trenches with a javelin in his hand; he was 
dressed entirely in rose-colour; and so, studying the worst that 
| could do against him, I selected a gerfaleon which I had at 
hand; . . . then I aimed it exactly at the man in red, ele- 
vating it prodigiously, because a piece of that calibre could 
hardly be expected to carry true at such a distance. I fired, 
and hit my man exactly in the middle. He had trussed his sword 
in front, for swagger, after a way those Spaniards have; and 
my ball, when it struck him, broke upon the blade, and one 
could see the fellow cut in two fair halves.’’ (10) 


The Pope, Cellini relates, was amazed at this remarkable feat, 
and sent for Cellini to learn how he had done it. And then, 
as earlier in the General’s presence, Cellini’s anxiety came 
to the fore: 
‘‘Upon my bended knees I then besought him to give me the 
pardon of his blessing for that homicide, and for all the others 
| had committed in the castle in the service of the Church. 
Thereat the Pope, raising his hand and making a large open 
sign of the cross upon my face, told me that he blessed me, 


10. Ibid., p. 70-71. 
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and that he gave me pardon for all the murders I had ever 
perpetrated, or should ever perpetrate, in the service of the 
Apostolic Church. When I left him, I went aloft, and never 
stayed from firing to the utmost of my power; and few were 
the shots of mine that missed their mark.’’ 


In this story it is Cellini who destroys the ‘‘dangerous parts”’ 
of the red colonel, even though the familiar security opera- 
tions of non-recognition of the man’s superior rank, and 
the ostensible impossibility of hitting him, were enabling 
factors in his triumph. Nevertheless, just as the salamander 
memory represented a partial resolution of the conflict in 
the scorpion episode, so this second feat of gunnery repre- 
sents, for Cellini, an improved state of affairs over that repre- 
sented by the first. In the first incident, Cellini’s hit was 
on a red sun and not a man; the near mishap to the Cardinal 
and Salviati seemed fraught with peril for him, and the 
approval of the General followed only after Cellini’s deathly 
fear. In the second incident, Cellini’s direct hit was on a 
rose-coloured colonel who carried a lance and wore his sword 
in front of him; against what seemed enormous odds he cut 
the colonel in two and broke his sword in the bargain. Then, 
sustained by the Pope’s regard for his achievement, he was 
able to request and obtain absolution from the highest earthly 
and religious authority in his world. 

From the contrasting sphere of Cellini’s struggles as 
an artist, resonances of the salamander memory recur in 
the story of his efforts to complete a bronze Perseus holding 
the head of the Medusa. For nine years he worked sporadi- 
eally on this figure for the Duke of Florence, and the story 
of its progress and completion is the real climax of his un- 
finished memoirs. Neither of these observations are surprising 
when we consider how the myth of Perseus the Medusa-slayer 
and dragon-slayer must have activated Cellini’s unconscious 
conflicts and provoked him to heroically master his fears 


11. Freud, 8. Medusa’s head. Collected Papers, 5, 105-106. Ferenczi, 
S. Symbolik des Medusenhaupt. Bausteine zur Psychoanalyse, 3, 54- 
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in an everlasting work of art. As Freud and Ferenczi have 
made clear, the dread of the Medusa represents male fear 
of the ‘“‘castrated female’’, a fear which is denied by the 
numerous serpents of the Medusa’s hair. (11) Perseus, as 
the slayer and beheader of Medusa, represents the youth’s 
conquest of castration fear. After overcoming his castration 
fear in relation to the mother, Perseus could then go on to 
kill the dragon and free Andromeda from her chains. (12) 
Cellini depicts the seene of Perseus killing the dragon and 
freeing Andromeda in a small relief on the pedestal of the 
Perseus image. (13) It is not known how far Cellini was 
free to choose his own images in making the Perseus; he tells 
us only that the Duke of Florence asked him to do a figure of 
Perseus. 

The characteristic images of Cellini’s anxiety emerge 
more and more clearly as the time for the casting of the 
image approaches. Shortly before the casting was to begin, 
Cellini became vexed at the Duke of Florence’s doubt that 
his Medusa’s head was unsuitable for making a perfect cast- 
ing in bronze. Cellini reproached the Duke for his lack of 
expert knowledge, and then went on to say: 


‘*There is good reason, on the other hand, to feel uneasy about 
this right foot, so far below and at a distance from the rest.’’ (14) 


Cellini, it is of interest to note, explained this on the basis 
of the principle that it is ‘‘the nature of fire to ascend.’’ 
Preparations were made for the pouring of the metal, and 
Cellini started a fire in the furnace surrounding the model. 
Seemingly fatigued by his labors amid fire and sudden rain, 
he fell so ill that he feared he would die in a few hours. 
Putting everything in his assistants’ hands, he retired to 
bed. There his fears seem to have assumed the form of an 


12. Woodward, J. M. Perseus. Cambridge University Press, 1937. 
A richly illustrated comparative study of the Perseus myth in Greek 
art and literature. 

13. Cellini’s Life, plate XXX. 

14. Ibid., p. 329. 
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hallucinatory image similar to those that had appeared in 

earlier dreams: 
‘*While I was thus terribly afflicted, I beheld the figure of a 
man enter my chamber, twisted in his body into the form of a 
eapital 8S. He raised a lamentable, doleful voice, like one who 
announces their last hour to men condemned to die upon the 
seaffold, and spoke these words: ‘O Benvenuto! your statue 
is spoiled, and there is no hope whatever of saving it.’ No 
sooner had I heard the shriek of that wretch than I gave a howl 
which might have been heard from the sphere of flame. Jump- 
ing from my bed, I seized my clothes and began to dress.’’ (15) 


In this mélange of intense castration fear, personal trial, 
threat of damnation, and flame, the baleful old man in the 
shape of a capital S evokes the earlier two baleful figures of 
Cardinal Salviati and Messer Salviati, and behind these, the 
salamander and possibly even the scorpion with its supposed- 
ly deadly, burning sting. 

But though Cellini rose above his fears and completed 
the casting of his work, the mark of imperfection returned 
to view. In the cooled casting Cellini discovered that on the 
right foot ‘‘‘the toes and a little piece above them were un- 
finished, so that about half the foot was wanting.’’ But he 
quickly converted this failure into a triumph: 

‘* Although I knew this would add a trifle to my labour, I was 

very well pleased, because I could now prove to the Duke how 

well I understood my business.’’ (17) 


The centenarian grandfather, Andrea Cellini, and Cel- 
lini’s own father of the scorpion and salamander memories 
had not been absent from Perseus in the midst of the flames. 
For their composite face was shaped by Cellini on the back 


15. Ibid., p. 365. 

16. Other possible associations are with the Bishop of Salamanca, 
an angry Spaniard (p. 37-39) and the Sicilian necromancer (p. 120- 
124). 

17. This imperfection recalls a detail from one version of the Perseus 
myth. Aecrisios, foredoomed to die by the hand of Perseus, his grand- 
son, has his foot crushed by a discus Perseus has thrown, and dies 
of the wound. Woodward, op. cit., p. 7. 
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of Perseus’ head, representative of their unconscious dom- 
inance in Cellini’s life. (18) There, as an ‘‘afterthought’’, 
Cellini formed the features of a Zeus-like face from the back 
parts of Perseus’ helmet and the thick locks of Perseus’ hair, 
a possible reversal of the dangerous hair of the Medusa. (19) 
Ordinarily hidden from sight, it appears almost like an oneiric 
helper in the slaying of the Medusa. The price for him, 
however, of this borrowed strength was submissive acceptance 
of the father’s castrating authority, a price he was never for 
long willing to put up with, and against which he struggled 
through all the story of his life. (20) 

Greek mythology tells that from the head of the slain 
Medusa there sprang the winged horse Pegasus with the 
hero Chrysaor, whose name means ‘“‘he of the golden sword.”’ 
(21) All of these images of winged horse, gold, and sword, 
occur in Cellini’s ‘‘autobiography.’’ The winged horse 
Pegasus uprears himself on the reverse side of a portrait 


18. The salamander with Medusa and Perseus have been found to- 
gether on a 7th century B.C. Greek relief. The salamander is shown 
upright behind the horse-bodied Medusa, reaching almost to the top 
of her back. (Woodward, op. cit., pl. 3a.) Woodward remarks interest- 
ingly, in the present connection: ‘‘The face of the Medusa seems to 
us no more terrible than that of Perseus; the addition of the two 
rows of enormous teeth is the most that the potter could do to ex- 
press her awfulness. . . The small salamander is put in the field 
to the right purely for decoration; it is similarly used on other Greek 
vases. The early Greek artist had a horror of leaving any large empty 
space in his design.’’ Woodward, op. cit., p. 31-32. 

19. The rear face does not appear on either of the two preliminary 
models which have been preserved. Cellini’s Life, plates XXVIII- 
XXIX. 

20. Another feature of the Perseus myth expresses what Cellini was 
trying to do in the memoirs, i.e., deal with his past. ‘‘In the myth 
Perseus, the hero, conquers this terrifying creature (the Medusa) not 
by confronting and dealing directly with it, but by regarding the 
visage in a mirror and striking backward at it with his sword.’’ 
Wilbur, G. B. ‘‘A Psychoanalyst’s Ruminations on an Epistomological 
Problem.’’ Psychoanalysis and Culture. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1951. p. 311. 

21. Kerenyi, C. The gods of the Greeks. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1951. p. 50. 
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medal made for and of Messer Pietro Bembo whom Cellini 
notes was ‘‘not yet a Cardinal’’ although he was to become 
a very powerful one two years later. (22) Chrysaor, ‘‘he of 
the golden sword’’, is like a condensation of the images of 
the rose-coloured colonel with his great sword and the red 
sun associated with the threat to Cardinal Farnese and Sal- 
viati. These phallic figures of Pegasus and Chrysaor help 
amplify the significance of the earlier mentioned linkages 
between Cellini’s images and those of Greek myth, like the 
salamander behind the Medusa about to be slain by Perseus, 
and the crushing of Acrisios’ foot by Perseus. Appearing 
as they do in a context of intense conflict, they express a 
characteristically active resolution of his castration fears in 
the manner of the Greek heroes like Hercules, Perseus, Oedi- 
pus, and Orestes. (23) 

Earlier it was suggested that Cellini’s ‘‘writing’’ of 
his memoirs might be viewed as a renewed attempt to cope 
with his castration fears, the theme which appears so clearly 
in the two childhood memories. Further evidence for the 
likelihood of such a struggle at the time of his ‘‘writing”’ 
the memoirs comes from our knowledge that in the same 
year he began them ‘‘he took the first tonsure, without how- 
ever engaging himself irrevocably to the ecclesiastical state. 
From those preliminary vows he was released in 1560, and 
about four years later he married... ”’ (24) Cellini no- 
where mentions the religious vows in his memoirs, perhaps 
beeause of his concentration on heroic feats of self-justifica- 
tion in battle, personal disputes, and art. His story of his 
life is the apologia of an unfinished hero. But though Cel- 
lini omits mention of taking the tonsure from his writings, 
this symbolic acceptance of castration appears in his art 
from the same period. His next and last work after the 


22. Cellini’s Life, p. 180. The medal is reproduced as plate VIII 


in the appendix. 

23. Fliigel, J. C. Polyphallic symbolism and the castration complex. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 5, 1924, 155-196. See also Campbell, J. The 
hero with a thousand faces. New York: Bollingen Series, 1949. 

24. Cellini’s Life. Symonds’ notes, p. 423. 
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‘*Perseus’’ was a marble figure of the divine Christian 
counterpart, and counter-pole, of the Greek hero: the ecruci- 
fied Christ, reconciled with the father through his suffering 
acceptance of castration and final submission to the father’s 
will. Feeling close to the end of a lifelong conflict, Cellini 
intended the crucifix for his tomb. He began work on it in 
1556, two years before beginning the story of his life, and 
finished it in 1562, the same year in which he broke off the 
story of his life. For Cellini this was a period of endings: 
of his religious vows, his incomplete memoirs, and his eruci- 
fix. But he was not yet through. Although his giant swing 
from the heroic self-assertion of Perseus to the sacred self- 
negation of Christ was almost his last, Cellini once more 
arose and exchanged his religious vows for those of marriage. 
It was his first marriage and to ‘‘a woman who is named 
Piera di Salvadore Parigi in one of his Ricordi. She is 
supposed to have been the same who behaved so genially at 
the time when Perseus was being cast, and who nursed him 
through the illness following his visit to Sbietta in 1559. 
This identification is, however, to say the least, very dubious. 
He is reported to have had four sons and four daughters.’’ 
(25) 


25. Cellini’s Life. Symonds’ notes, p. 423. 
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One of the reasons that psychoanalytical interpretations 
of literature meet with resistance and incredulity is that 
the reader has arrived at his particular meaning for the 
work as a result of the operation of his individual set of 
psychic defenses. His meaning is therefore tailor made to 
fit his own peculiar circumstances. He may be aware of 
the general truth that words and symbols have a wide range 
of meanings which when combined make for great com- 
plexity rather than simplicity. Yet he usually feels there 
is a dogmatic clarity about his interpretation of a work of 
art which makes it unnecessary and, indeed, malicious to 
suggest any other interpretation. He is particularly in- 
furiated by the interpretation of ‘‘symbols’’, as Freud 
pointed out in his second series of Introductory Lectures 
(Chap. 6) where he insists on the importance of such symbols 
for real analytical understanding. But though unconscious 
meanings tend to be rejected at first they are usually indis- 
pensable if the unreflective judgments are to be squared with 
the more rational requirements of analytical thought. 

If, however, the more complex aspects of meaning are 
subject to this type of selective interpretation, there are 
other simpler details which, though meaningful, the average 
reader tends to disregard. Since he is not as sensitive to 
the full range of meaning which the creator of the work has 
unconsciously put into the poem as the artist himself, he 
usually constructs his conscious interpretation without refer- 
ence to some details which the artist, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, may pay considerable attention to. An examination 
of these seemingly insignificant details, therefore, might 
prove to be more convincing, because less involved in the 
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reader’s personal defenses, than some of the more obvious 
meanings in works of art. In literature some of the details 
which the average reader usually considers too trivial to 
pass judgment on are, for example, the number of words 
spoken by a chief character in various parts of the work, 
the number of words which convey sensory information of 
various kinds in various parts of the work, the distribution 
of polysyllabie or monosyllabic words, the distribution of 
vowels or consonants, the distribution of rhymes and other 
phonetic devices and the distribution, in verse, of line 
lengths of various types. It should be noted that the many 
types of regularity which exist in verse make it easier to 
estimate the quantitative factors there than in prose. 

One of the unconscious facts which might be checked 
on by this technique is the five layer structure of sublima- 
tion which was proposed as part of a theory of literature 
by Dr. Edmund Bergler in his The Writer and Psycho- 
analysis. (1) According to this theory of sublimation the 
process begins with the end result of infantile conflict: a 
psychic masochistic wish to be mistreated stemming from 
regressions to the oral phase. This is followed by a re- 
proach of conscience. The third level is characterized by a 
reversal of the first wish. It now becomes a sadistic attack 
on others. This too is followed by a reproach of conscience. 
The fifth and final level is a compromise between the ex- 
tremes of the first and third levels. Sublimations, there- 
fore, are socially approved because they represent a kind 
of Aristotelian golden mean which gives to the individual 
and his society their just due. We should also note that 
the third and fifth levels of the sublimation structure parallel 
the positive and negative oedipus complex, just as the first 
level, the original self destructive one, parallels the breast 
complex. This parallel also suggests the Aristotelian div- 
ision of the soul into a vegetative or nutritive level, an animal 
or sensory level distinguished by locomotion and hence at- 
tack on others, and finally a human or rational level. It is 
only the latter which is socially acceptable. 

Now if literature is composed as a function of such a 
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structure we might suppose that many works would display 
a triple or quintuple division in which the first part would 
display evidence of the breast complex, the middle part evi- 
dence of the positive oedipus complex and the last part 
evidence of the negative oedipus complex. The fact that 
writers do divide their work into parts suggests that they 
do have some kind of progression from stage to stage in 
mind. The ramifications of the three complexes, however, 
are so intricate and the meanings in any work of art so 
varied that we must isolate certain details of the work to be 
correlated with distinctive features of the sublimation levels 
if we want to interest the incredulous. Thus we should ex- 
pect that when an author begins his work his main impetus 
would express the masochistic tendency to be refused which 
characterizes the first level of sublimation. This might ap- 
pear in any of the various phonetic aspects of language 
insofar as they fluctuate throughout the course of the work, 
or in any of the other sensory materials which the phonetic 
symbols convey. In the central portion of the work we 
should expect an increase in these materials in accord with 
the denial of the wish to be refused by means of the wish to 
give—or even to refuse. The third portion should give us 
a balance between the two extremes though quantitatively 
the first and last portions of the work may be similar, since 
the earlier passivity has to be viewed by the adult writer 
through the perspective of the later one. To portray its 
true depth would cancel out the defensive nature of the later 
levels. 

In a long narrative poem such as the Odyssey we have 
a chance to observe how the poet distributes the number of 
lines alloted to a single character, usually the narrator, who 
speaks more or less continuously throughout the entire story. 
Characters, it should be noted, represent identifications which 
are parts of the artist’s personality and which have the same 
five layer structure that sublimations have. The number 
of lines alloted to the narrator, then, in each of the three 
parts of the poem should show the type of curve with a 
hump in the middle which corresponds to the aggressive 
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and integrative tendencies of the three complexes. We should 
also note that Homer distinguishes the narrator of his poems 
from himself by calling it the Muse. For the first eight 
books of the story the total number of lines divided into the 
number of lines of narration produces a ratio of .40. The 
second eight books yield a ratio of .52 and the final eight 
a ratio of .42. These figures mirror the passive, active, 
passive pattern of the levels of sublimation. In my book 
The Muse at Length (2) I have interpreted the story as a 
succession of the three basic complexes. Briefly, the first 
four books tell the story of Telemachus whose name means 
*‘distant battle’’ and hence suggests that the conflict is at 
a distance from the conscious, negative oedipal levels of 
the mind. The second four books concern Odysseus’ escape 
from Calypso’s island and may be interpreted as a birth 
phantasy. These eight books, then, are relatively passive as 
far as the narrator is concerned. In the next four books 
Odysseus springs into verbal activity by telling the story 
of his past adventures and in the following four he arrives 
home. In the final eight a certain amount of passivity is 
reintroduced in the destruction of the gluttonous suitors who 
represent the narrator’s own oral masochism. Odysseus’ 
mastery of the bow shows his power over the Muse. 

A count of the words representing visual impressions 
gives us another check on the triple defensive structure of 
sublimation. This is particularly important since one of the 
main abilities which the poet needs, in addition to phonetic 
ability, is voyeuristic ability or imagination. The power to 
collect visual images reaches its peak in the positive oedipus 
complex where the child tries to see the mother as a pro- 
jection of his own passive, feminine (mouth-ring symbol) 
tendencies rather than as the oral (finger symbol) object 
which she was in the breast complex. In making this check, 
however, it is not always easy to decide whether a word 
represents a visual impression or whether it has become so 
abstract that its sensory base, if it ever had one, may be 
disregarded. Consistency in the choice of words counted 
helps and it is the shape of the overall curve, not the numerical 
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value of the ratios taken by themselves, that matters. But 
even so these figures are perhaps less trustworthy than the 
previous ones. A count of the visual words in the Odyssey 
shows that in the first eight books the number of lines divided 
into the number of visual words gives a ratio of 2.91. In 
the second eight the ratio is 3.15 and in the third 3.01. If 
these differences seem too small to be significant we should 
note that in taking the count by books there are four of the 
first eight books which have ratios below 3. (2.58; 2.61; 2.85; 
2.72) and four above 3. (3.12; 3.22; 3.30; 3.08). In the 
second eight only one is below 3. (2.9) and seven above 3. 
(3.14; 3.17; 3.04; 3.22; 3.16; 3.13; 3.48). In the final 
eight there are four below 3. (2.83; 2.88; 2.90; 2.95) 
and four above 3. (3.10; 3.01; 3.12; 3.39). Looked at from 
a psychological rather than a purely mathematical point 
of view it appears that the central books are stronger in 
visual images than those at the beginning and end since a 
graph of the ratios would show an upward trend in the 
first eight books, a holding of the peak in the middle group 
and a decline in the concluding group. 

The verse form which Homer employs in the Odyssey 
is that of the dactylic hexameter and this is constituted by 
the number of vowel, and kind of vowel, quantities. There is 
therefore relatively little variation in the number of vowels 
which compose the lines of the poem. On the other hand 
the number of consonants can vary considerably. It is some- 
times as low as ten and as high as twenty five whereas the 
number of vowels is usually from sixteen to eighteen. Since 
vowel sounds are formed by keeping the tongue from touch- 
ing the oral cavity they may come to represent the wish 
to be refused much as the child’s refusal to close his mouth 
on the nipple would represent it. Consonants, which are 
formed by touching the tongue to some part of the oral 
cavity, may represent the wish to get. So while Homer 
has kept very strict watch over the vowels, which represent 
masochistic tendencies, he has given himself considerable 
freedom to represent his wish to give sounds by choosing 
words which have greater numbers of consonants than the 
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average. The production of sounds as a form of attack on 
the outer world in the positive oedipus complex is to be 
correlated with the collection of visual images in the same 
complex. The visual images, so to speak, form the target 
for the sounds. Evaluation of the number of consonants, 
or vowels, which a poetic line has may be one of the uncon- 
scious factors determining the poet’s decision, or indecision, 
that one line sounds right whereas another does not. In 
making the count of the consonants, however, it should be 
remembered that the text of the Odyssey as we now have it 
(the one used was that of T. W. Allen in the Oxford Classi- 
eal Series) probably does not give an altogether accurate 
phonetic transcription of the language which Homer spoke. 
It does, however, reveal the speech of sensitive editors who 
had the general outlines of Homer’s work well in mind. 
The count reveals that for every hundred lines in the first 
eight books (only whole hundreds were checked) out of 3500 
eounted 2800 fell within a range of 1720 to 1790 consonants 
per hundred and 500 were above and 200 were below these 
limits. In the middle eight books where 3500 were counted 
2100 fell within the range 1720 to 1790 but 1000 were above 
and 400 below these limits. In the final eight books where 
3900 lines were counted 3200 fell within the aforementioned 
limits and only 600 above and 100 below. The overall aver- 
age for the three parts shows no increase in the middle sec- 
tion but this is as we should expect when dealing in such 
large numbers. As with the visual count, however, a graph 
of the high and low points shows that there is an increase in 
the opening books, a plateau of high points in the middle 
ones and a decrease in the concluding ones. This also means 
that the greatest fluctuations between strong and weak 
production oceur in the middle books and this is as we 
should expect since masochistic refusal to give is needed 
in order to provoke a strong wish to give. For example, it 
is interesting to note that the hundred lines which contain 
the most consonants occurs in the Circe episode (1860 let- 
ters). This episode is about as clear a dramatization of the 
positive oedipus complex as Homer ever gives. It is Circe’s 
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father, Helios, who destroys Odysseus’ boat and men. The 
smallest number of consonants (1660) occurs at the begin- 
ning of the seventh book which describes Odysseus’ appear- 
ance before Alcinous as a suppliant. Since Odysseus’ ac- 
ceptance by the Phaeacians, whose name is related to the 
Greek words for ‘‘show off’’, ‘‘shine’’, will enable the hero 
to tell his story, this lowpoint is an appropriate prelude to 
the forthcoming exhibition. Other peaks on the graph can 
also be correlated with important episodes, as can some of 
the low points. 

If we turn to Homer’s Iliad we find that a count of the 
lines of narrative produces a similar result to that found 
for the Odyssey. In the first eight books the number of 
lines of narration divided into the total gives the ratio .56. 
In the middle eight the ratio is .63 and in the final eight .54. 
Here again the curve constructed from these ratios would 
show that the narrator is speaking more in the central por- 
tions of the poem than elsewhere. In the first third of the 
story the Greeks are being defeated by the Trojans due 
to the unwillingness of Achilles to fight for Agamemnon. 
Achilles’ name is related to the Greek word for dark or misty 
(axlus) and to the word for ‘‘not dried up’’ (a-skello). His 
unwillingness to attack therefore suggests oral masochism. 
In the middle third of the story the death of Patroclus oc- 
curs. It is this which finally mobilizes the aggression of 
Achilles, and Patroelus’ name suggests the quarrel with the 
father which characterizes the positive oedipus complex. 
The final part concerns the vengeance of Achilles which, 
through the death of Hector who is wearing Patroclus’ and 
Achilles’ armor, brings about the reconciliation between fa- 
ther and son characteristic of the negative oedipus complex. 
The fact that so much hinges on the armor of Achilles points 
to the idea that the defenses which the Muse creates are cloth- 
ing woven out of the thread of thought. 

The examples cited so far have been taken as significant 
in themselves. It is possible however that different factors 
might balance or compensate for each other in such a way 
that the triple division is still preserved. This seems to be 
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the case in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. This play is 
divided into five episodes which are separated by lyric pas- 
sages sung by the chorus. In the first two episodes the 
sufferings of the city under the plague and the accusation 
of Oedipus by Teiresias are dramatized. These two episodes 
seem to stress the passivity of the hero. In the central 
episode Oedipus makes a positive oedipal attack on Creon, 
his uncle, and relates to Jocasta how he once killed an old 
man who as we learn later was actually his father. In the 
last two episodes Oedipus learns the truth about himself 
and accordingly blinds himself—a punishment which repre- 
sents the negative oedipal exhibitionistic defense for the 
positive oedipal voyeuristic crime. Oedipus’ outward ag- 
gression consists in penetrating the parents. Jocasta speaks 
of the ‘‘great eye of his father’s grave’’ (line 987 in Camp- 
bell’s edition of the text). His submission for the crime of 
‘*l want to look without being seen’’ is a reversal of the 
crime: ‘‘I want to be looked at without being guilty of 
looking’’. This stress on the voyeuristic-exhibitionistic as- 
pect of the artist’s ability, his imagination rather than his 
overt behavior, may cause him to invert the expected curve 
with a hump in the middle. At any rate a count of the lines 
alloted to Oedipus in the first two episodes yields a ratio 
of .76, in the middle episode a ratio of .70 and in the last 
two episodes a ratio of .83. If we combine the lines spoken 
by Oedipus and Jocasta, and this is possible since often the 
two main characters are unconsciously one in the artist’s 
mind, we do get a curve with a hump in the middle. The 
figures then are .42 for the first two episodes, .56 for the 
middle one and .52 for the last two. A count of the number 
of polysyllabic words per episode, on the assumption that 
long words represent greater productive powers than short 
words which give more leeway to masochistic tendencies, is 
also slightly irregular. The ratios for the first two parts 
are .61, for the third .65 and for the last two .65. But it is 
also possible that in these figures we have a curve which 
counteracts the curve for the lines spoken by Oedipus alone. 
A count of visual words, however, seems to show where the 
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real weakness lies. If these figures can be trusted Sophocles’ 
claim to voyeuristic aggression is not justified. This is as we 
should expect since dramatists seem to have less voyeuristic 
power than narrative poets. The latter do not need the help 
of actors to produce visual imagery. The figures on visual 
words, then, are .23 for the first two episodes, .19 for the 
middle one and .22 for the last two. In all of these com- 
putations allowance was made for the fact that the line 
length of the choruses differs from that of the dialogue. 
Study of Racine’s Iphigenia in Aulis also suggests the 
conclusion that the phonetic and voyeuristic factors may 
counterbalance each others. In this play the first two acts 
deseribe the proposed sacrifice of Iphigenia and her arrival 
in camp. They stress her passivity. In the middle act 
Achilles is mobilized as her defender against her father and 
Iphigenia shows her power by preventing an open quarrel. 
In the last two aets an appropriate solution is achieved by 
the substitution of Eriphyle for Iphigenia. Thus the sub- 
mission of the feminine identification in the negative oedipus 
complex, the Muse, is achieved without going the full length 
of self destruction in the title character at least. In using 
this conclusion Racine omitted a voyeuristic detail which 
Euripides in his version of the story included. In Euripi- 
des’ play Iphigenia is hidden from the sight of the spectators 
by a mist and then carried off to the shrine of Artemis. This 
is the equivalent of the blinding of Oedipus since the spec- 
tators were treated to an unusual visual occurence while 
Iphigenia was relieved of the guilt of looking. But Racine 
seems to have felt more sure of his voyeuristic powers than 
Euripides and he showed it by rejecting Euripides’ con- 
clusion. The count of the visual words seems to bear this 
out. For the first two acts it yields the ratio .13, for the 
middle act .14 and the last two .16. The count of the number 
of lines for Iphigenia shows the expected hump in the middle. 
For the first two acts the ratio is .16, for the middle one it 
is .24, for the final two it is .20. These two curves reverse 
the phonetic and visual curves in the Oedipus Tyrannus. It 
is worth noting that a count of the polysyllables reveals a 
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constant ratio of about .28 throughout the five acts of the 
play. 

Another drama on the Iphigenia story shows how two 
elements can reinforce each other as they also did in the 
Oedipus play. This is Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris. In 
this play the first two acts are devoted to the attempt of 
Thoas to force Iphigenia to marry him and to the appearance 
of the insane Orestes whom Thoas has taken captive. These 
passive scenes are swung in the opposite direction by the 
third act where Orestes regains his sanity and is determined 
to attack Thoas in carrying off his sister, a typical positive 
oedipal triangle. The last two acts solve these difficulties 
by having Thoas graciously permit the departure of the 
brother and sister after having gained the upper hand over 
them. Their union represents the feminine identification 
which characterizes the Muse in the negative oedipus com- 
plex. The count of the lines spoken by Iphigenia shows that 
for the first two acts the ratio is .34, for the middle act .31 
and for the last .60. This drop in the middle position may 
be compared with the ratios for Iphigenia in Racine’s play. 
Racine’s Iphigenia is the stronger character since she con- 
trols her masculine defender, Achilles. But Goethe’s Iphi 
genia has no direct control over Orestes. It is only indirectly 
that her presence insures the return of his sanity. The same 
inverted curve is seen in a count of the polysyllables in 
play. For the first two acts the ratio is .61, the middle act 
.45 and for the last two .55. The count of visual words, how- 
ever, seems to follow the expected curve although the differ- 
ences are small. For the first two acts the ratio is .32, for 
the middle one .33 and for the last two .31. For this play 
and Sophocles’ Oedipus other factors help to compensate for 
the seeming irregularity in visual and other details. Thus 
in the middle acts the line length is fairly constant but in 
the opening and closing acts there is considerable fluctuation 
due to lyrical passages. This fluctation should indicate less 
power in production than the steady production of lines 
of equal length. The striking content of the central portion 
of these two plays, the recollection of patricide and the re- 
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covery from insanity, may also compensate for their weak- 
ness in visual and phonetic factors. 

The three plays and two epics just discussed were chosen 
as examples because they were studied in my book The Muse 
at Length. Some examples from authors whose work was 
discussed in my book The Demon Lover (3) are given next. 

Wordsworth’s poem Tintern Abbey is divided in four 
parts by breaks in the middle of a line. The first part how- 
ever is distinct from the rest of the poem in that it con- 
tains no reflections on the poet’s past experience of the 
scene which is painted in the poem. It therefore is a kind 
of introduction which may be counted as part of the second 
section. If only the last three parts are taken we find that 
the second section contains reflections which show the poet’s 
passivity before nature, as does the first part where the 
scene is observed with scarcely any comment. In the third 
or middle part we get the poet’s recollections of his more 
active youth when, though he does not mention it here, he 
espoused the cause of the French Revolutionists in their 
positive oedipal rebellion against the king for the sake of 
the goddess of liberty. In the last part of the poem the 
poet identifies himself with his sister and thus accomplishes 
the feminine identification which characterizes the Muse as 
she appears in the negative oedipus complex. <A count of 
the visual words in the first two parts taken as the passive 
moment produces a ratio of .64. The third part as the active 
moment has a ratio of .97 and the last part a ratio of .79. 
A count of the polysyllables in the poem, however, shows a 
mounting curve. For the first two parts .51, for the third 
.56 and for the last .55. Wordsworth’s understanding of his 
sister’s personality may have had something to do with this. 
He may have wished to counteract the passivity which later 
brought on her insanity. 

Wordsworth’s short poem The Solitary Reaper also has 
a four part division. The first two stanzas are bound together 
by many oral, masochistic themes. The third stanza strikes 
a positive oedipal note by suggesting that the maiden is 
singing about battles, quarrels between men for the sake 
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of the lady, and the last stanza completes the identification 
of the poet with the highland lass—again the Muse. A count 
of the visual words shows the first two stanzas average 
about 18 words, the third only 6 and the last 11. As for 
polysyllables the first two average about 14, the third 13 
and the fourth 11. Here the positive oedipal stanza seems 
to lack numerical superiority. But this deficiency is made 
up for by the fact that all of the stanzas have imperfect 
rhyme schemes except the positive oedipal one. In so short 
a poem this is a striking way of demonstrating linguistic 
power. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner is divided into seven parts 
but a tripartite division can be made when we note that the 
central fourth part is the one in which the mariner blesses 
the water snakes and so begins to break the spell brought by 
the albatross. The dominance of the bird-breast in the first 
three parts of the poem is thus exchanged for the positive 
oedipal, phallic snakes in the fourth part. In the last three 
parts the mariner identifies with the negative oedipal Muse 
and thus explains why he spends his time in compulsive 
story telling. A count of the visual words in the first three 
parts vields a ratio of .55, for the fourth part .44 and for 
the last three parts .54. But this weakness in the center is 
compensated for when we make a count of the polysyllables. 
Here the ratios are .80 for the first three, 1.1 for the fourth 
and .90 for the last three. It is also worth noting that while 
the regular stanza for the poem is a four line one there are 
a number of five and six line ones. The ratio of these for 
the first three parts is .19, for the fourth .40 and for the 
last three .22. 

In Kubla Khan Coleridge has a four stanza poem in 
which the last two stanzas make up the negative oedipal 
position with their characterization of the Muse as an Abys- 
sinian maid. The second stanza is positive oedipal with its 
violent action and mention of prophecies of war. The first 
stanza is oral and passive. The visual word ratios are .72 
for the first stanza, .50 for the second and .50 for the last 
two. Polysyllables are .52, .53 and .32. These results at- 
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tempt to take into account the varying line lengths of the 
sections but the shortness of the poem may make the results 
untrustworthy. At any rate, here the expected curve seems 
to be derivable more from the line length of the stanzas in 
itself than from the kind of words used. Thus the first and 
last two stanzas use short, irregular lines while the positive 
oedipal one uses a long regular line. Its power is evident 
from the shape of the poem on the page. 

Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind is a five part poem 
in which the last three stanzas represent the negative oedipal 
moment. The first stanza stresses the passivity of the leaves 
being driven to earth by the wind. The second takes the 
wind up into the air in line with a positive oedipal attack 
outward and the third takes it under water to accomplish 
the negative oedipal identifications. The last two stanzas 
comment on prophetic role of the Muse thus attained. The 
visual count here is 46 for the first part, 60 for the second 
and an average of 42 for the last three. The polysyllables 
invert this curve and yield 28 for the first part, 21 for the 
second and an average of 24 for the last three. But this 
inversion is compensated for by the fact that the second 
positive oedipal stanza is the only one with a perfect rhyme 
scheme and this is particularly noticeable since Shelley is 
using the difficult terza rima scheme. 

Two short poems by Keats also illustrate the use of 
rhyme to supplement either visual or phonetic effects. The 
Ode to a Grecian Urn is a five stanza poem in which the 
third stanza is positive oedipal because in it the lover seems 
to be enjoying his aggressive love which was forbidden him 
in the first two stanzas and for which he pays the penalty 
in the last two stanzas. This penalty involves the sacrifice 
of the poet as a heifer and his resurrection as the Muse-Urn 
which speaks the famous line ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty’’. 
Polysyllables for the first two stanzas average 18, for the 
middle one 27 and for the last two the average is 18 again. 
Visual words average 21 for the first two, 15 for the middle 
one and for the last two the average is 32. This inversion is 
again taken care of by the rhyme scheme which is perfect 
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only in the middle, positive oedipal stanza. 

In the Ode to Melancholy the first stanza is made up of 
prohibitions which suggest the passivity of the breast com- 
plex. The second gives directions for positive action and 
the third stanza reveals Melancholy as a lady who dwells 
with Beauty, once more the negative oedipal Muse. Here 
the visual count is 20 for the first stanza, 33 for the second 
and 31 for the third. Polysyllables are 21 for the first, 17 
for the second and 21 for the third. Here once more the 
compensation comes in the perfect ryhme of the second stan- 
za, at least if the final word of the stanza, ‘‘eyes’’, be given 
a pseudo middle English pronunciation—a license which 
Keats sometimes permitted himself. 

In the Ode to Autumn Keats has a poem in which all 
three elements reinforce each other. The first stanza sug- 
gests passivity by scarcely mentioning the personification of 
autumn. The second lays considerable stress on it but there 
is no mention of autumn’s sex. The allusion to the reaping 
hook also suggests the positive oedipal quarrel between fa- 
ter and son, Ouranos and Kronos. In the last stanza every- 
thing is concentrated on the musie of autumn and this is 
appropriately negative oedipal. The visual count in the 
first stanza is 36, in the second 45 and in the third 31. Poly- 
syllables in the first are 18, in the second 23 and in the third 
18 again. The rhymes of the poem are perfect in the last 
two stanzas if we permit the rhyme of ‘‘dies’’ and ‘‘skies”’ 
which again shows middle English influence. Otherwise only 
the positive oedipal stanza is perfect. 

As a final example from the Romantic poets we may 
look at Byron’s Manfred. This is a three act play in which 
the second act is occupied with Manfred’s braving the Witch 
of the Alps and the prince of the Underworld, Arimanes, in 
order to speak to his departed beloved. There are hints 
that this love is incestuous as Byron’s love for his sister 
Augusta was supposed to be. All this is sufficiently positive 
oedipal. In the first act Manfred has attempted suicide to 
illustrate masochistic passivity and in the third act he does 
die but not before asserting his own individuality in the 
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face of gods and demons. He thus dramatizes the autonomy 
of the Muse which in the negative oedipal position stabilizes 
the extremes of submission and rebellion. The count of the 
number of lines spoken by Manfred yields a ratio of .42 for 
the first act, .79 for the second and .59 for the third. Visual 
words yield ratios of .27 for the first act, .34 for the second 
and .27 for the third. Polysyllables give .24 for the first, .38 
for the second and .33 for the third. 

In summary it seems probable that while not every work 
of art will produce results as symmetrical as Manfred or the 
Odyssey it is still possible to use the five layer structure of 
sublimation as a guide for the interpretation of some of the 
more complex meanings. The interpretations given in this 
paper, for example, are attempts to point out some key details 
around which other seemingly unrelated ones might then 
be arranged. My experience with these and other works of 
art, not reported here, indicates that the quantitative factors 
[ have sketched can be best interpreted in terms of the 
triple structure of complexes. These quantitative factors, 
so interpreted, will in turn form a firm foundation for more 
intricate interpretations. As a final word of caution we may 
note that the presence or absence of the expected curve de- 
rived from quantitative factors does not by itself prove the 
truth or falsity of the five layer structure of sublimation. 
There is some evidence to show that deviations from the ex- 
pected curve occur when the author is struggling with writ- 
er’s block. If this is true then the expected curve, the one 
with the hump in the middle, occurs only when the writer is 
functioning with relative normality. 

(1) Second enlarged edition Brunner’s Psychiatric Books, New York, 
1954. 

(2) Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1953. 

(3) Exposition Press, New York, 1949. 
Further data is contained in the author’s study of the drama 
entitled HAMLET’S MOUSE TRAP (Philosophical Library, 
1956). 
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